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Our cover this month is given over to a picture 
of the widely known Trapp Family which has given 
musical concerts in all parts of the United States. 


Natives of Austria, members of the Trapp Family 
were forced to flee from their ancestral home when 
Hitler invaded that country. Coming to the United 
States they settled in Stowe, Vermont, where they 
have hecome naturalized citizens. The two sons 
who served in the United States Army are now 
back home, and with the Family on its annual con- 
cert tours. Rupert is studying medicine; Werner 
essisting on the Family’s 600 acre farm. 


The girls, all trained musicians and vocalists, help 
with the household duties and with the Music Camp 
which attracts more than 400 persons to their farm 
each summer. 


The Trapp Family lives a full Catholic life. It 
has a chapel in its home and at the camp, cared for 
by Father Wasner, their chaplain and musical 
director. Mass and Holy Communion and the 
Family Rosary are parts of the every-day life of 
the Family. 


The close family unity and comraderie which 
exists among the Trapps impress all who meet 
them. The parents are firm in their belief that music 
possesses a wonderful power for welding a family 
together. 
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G. I. Junior is 
left in the lurch 


pHs day and age of 1947 is 

tough on teensters. Adults 
from three preceding decades 
have heaped up on youth’s door- 
step a ghastly wreckage of moral 
and spiritual values. Out of this 
chaos has emerged an economic 
system that seems certain only 
of its confusion. Youth tries to 
look up to a secure future and 
finds blank walls. Before we 
throw stones at today’s youth, 
let’s consider our own sins. 


Take one crystal-clear example. 
There are five million boys in 
America aged fifteen through 
eighteen. Expert estimates tell 
us that two million of them are 
stopped cold, batting their heads 
against granite walls of adult 
indifference. Who they? 
They’re known as G. I. Juniors— 
the lads born too late to fight in 
the recent war. Since they’re 
not veterans, they’re practically 
barred from everything open to 
the G. I.—jobs, careers, unions, 
colleges, training schools, even 
Marriage. In our justified con- 
cern over veterans, we have step- 
omy on the neck of G. I. Jun- 
or, 


Too many of them quit school 
to take war jobs and now can’t 
get back. But remember how 
greedily adults courted teen- 
agers to accept war jobs? Now 
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they’re greeted by employers 
with: “Why hire you, sonny 
boy? The veterans are back. Soon 
as we train you, you'll be draft- 
ed. Sorry.” Similar refusals 
meet them at schools, where 
cash payments get the vets all 
the priority. Things are closing 
in on these teen-agers. That 
breeds frustration, which in turn 
may produce delinquency. 


As Dr. Kent Zimmerman, 
famous youth expert, says: “The 
adolescent boy needs extra help: 
he needs his road made easier. 
Instead, we are giving him an 
extra hindrance. He is at a del- 
icate period when he is trying 
to attain adult status, mainly by 
getting a good job or enrolling 
in higher education. We are 
frustrating him on both counts.” 


Maybe you and I can’t remedy 
the national picture. But we 
can be more sympathetic to the 
bad breaks many a boy gets and. 
help him with our kindly cooper- 
ation. We can work for and vote 
for measures taken by civic and 
religious officials to remedy social 
evils like these. We can correct 
our own failures as adults and 
strengthen through moral train- 
ing the characters of teen-agers 
born into depression, nourished 
amid panic days, graduated into 
post-war confusion. They are a 


A talk given in the Faith In Our Time radio program, M.B.S., Nov, 14, 1946. 
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generation caught in the cross 
currents of the world’s worst 
revolution—a war against God 
Himself. How can they save 
their immortal souls, how find 
even earthly happiness, unless we 
toughen their moral fibre to con- 
quer crisis? 

Yet how badly we’ve failed our 
youngsters in imparting moral 
training. The powerful religious 
instincts which in earlier ages 
bound men together under stand- 
ards are largely dissolved. What 
takes their place in America to- 
day is a cheap humanitarianism, 
or humanity worship, which is 
really self-worship. The result: 
never was a century so humani- 
tarian and so brutal. Youth sees 
America neglect the worship of 
God, and follows the bad ex- 
ample. Over seventy million 
Americans attend no church at 
all: why be surprised at mount- 
ing rates of juvenile delinquen- 
cy. 
Consider the opposition lined 
up to destroy youth’s richest 
heritage—nobility of soul. First, 
systems of secularized education, 
which places stress on the ma- 


terial rather than the spiritual. 
As Americans, we all pledge our 
allegiance to: “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident: Man 
is endowed by Ilis Creator with 
certain inalienable rights.” Why 
can’t we impart more knowledge 
of the God our Declaration of In- 
dependence recognizes? 

Second, a pagan culture which 
endlessly promotes through ad- 
vertising, movies, books, plays, 
popular music, a completely ma- 
terialistic view of life. Our 
youngsters are taught from 
earliest years to be preoccupied 
with bodily welfare, mental 
health, physical security. They 
are hardly ever taught the eter- 
nal values of God’s Divine Laws 
written in Sacred Scripture or 
even His Natural Law expressed 
through the Ten Commandments. 
Have you ever noticed the mag- 
azines and special columns de- 
voted to “tips to teens”? So 
many of them merely talk about 
well groomed, physically clean, 
mentally healthy, financially se- 
cure young people as ideals. Is it 
strange teen-agers find it tough 
to be morally sound facing temp- 
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tation? The constant wonder is 
that they are so good with so 
little training. 


Third, and by far the most se- 
rious opposition youth faces, is 
the broken home. We have 
cheated children of earth’s most 
important, most lasting educa- 
tion—home training. Even 
Thomas Jefferson, a radical in 
his days and an enemy of or- 
ganized religion, firmly believed 
and said that education for a 
virtuous personal life was the 
foundation and beginning of all 
democratic education. Where 
better than at home can we train 
children to virtuous living? Yet 
today teen-agers often learn 
their first lessons in wrong liv- 
ing right in their homes. 

Let parents remember that 
they can talk all they want to, 
and demand the highest in moral 
conduct from their children, but 
unless the parents give example 
in such matters as chastity and 
temperance, their words are 
meaningless. Ask any youth di- 
rector or student counsellor how 
serious is the obstacle of par- 
ental bad example to youth’s vir- 
tue, 

And who shall tell the tragic 
stories of today’s “Pleasure Or- 
phans”? Yes, the children left 
alone night after night, while 


Mom and Dad rush madly after 
the pleasures of borrowed youth. 
For every young person you see 
haunting bars and night clubs, 
you’ll see six who are pushing 
the last years of the forties and 
even fifties. Our senior delin- 
quents have turned the tables, 
so, to paraphrase the old mel- 
odramatic song, the child now 
sings, “Mother, dear Mother, 
where are you tonight?” 

How can youngsters, fighting 
their way through critical ado- 
lescence, learn virtue without 
home life? What they learn from 
double features or listening to 
crime programs certainly won’t 
lead them to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. It might easily lead 
them to become neurotics or 
criminals. 

Maybe we Americans should 
imitate the Chinese. They sum- 
mon the parents for sentence and 
punishment the first time a child 
runs afoul the courts. The next 
time you blame juvenile delin- 
quents, seek out the juke-box, 
away-from-home, tavern-haunt- 
ing Moms and Pops that make it 
so tough for teen-agers. We 
Americans will send our crime 
rate down only when we make 
the moral training of youth our 
most important educational as- 
signment. 


Meet The Thousands 


The following was printed in the Liverpool Express: 


“A 


son was born to Mr. and Mrs. Morton Thousand: The new - 
baby makes three Thousand girls, and three Thousand boys in 


the family. 


America Look Homeward! 


Francis Cardinal Spellman 


RESPONSIBILITY for the 

Peace of the World rests upon 
the stability of the American 
Home, and upon our ability to 
solve our housing problem rests 
the answer to one problem of 
peace. America must face this 
test question of Democracy: Will 
we provide homes for our vet- 
erans, that they may live and 
work for America in peace, as 
we provided arms to enable them 
to fight and die for us in war? 


If America fails to house her 
children now—we must confess 
that Democracy has failed. And 
if we fail our own children, we 
fail all peoples of the earth who 
today seek refuge from the ty- 
rannies of Nazism, Communism 
and Fascism, refugees who look 
to America as the last strong- 
hold and Arsenal of Democracy. 
Yes, if today we fail our vet- 
erans, we betray not alone our- 
selves but all peoples suffering 
and struggling in the darkness 
of despotism and despair who 
hope to live to see the breaking 
of the dawn of freedom in their 
own countries. 


Therefore, America must look 
homeward, for no nation that 
cannot solve a problem for its 
own people, a problem as pri- 
mary and fundamental as hous- 
ing, can demonstrate to other 
nations the logic of its democrat- 


Veterans are homeless 
in their homeland 


ic way of life or its right to 
leadership. If we cannot make 
Democracy work at home, what 
chance then have we of demon- 
strating the superiority of De- 
mocracy to others? Communism 
and its claquers, both at home 
and abroad, are busy selling the 
idea that the American way of 
life is decadent and defunct, and 
unless we, as a nation, can prove 
America is united and not a 
house divided against itself, we 
are doomed to decay, defeat and 
disaster! 


Can this happen to America? 
Most of us are confident that it 
will not happen and that within 
the present civil and _ political 
framework of our Constitution 
we can live the democratic way 
of life and successfully house, 
clothe, feed, govern and defend 
ourselves. But the whole wide 
world is our audience awaiting 
our answer, a world consisting of 
our enemies, our friends and our- 
selves. To all we must give evi- 
dence that we can care for our- 
selves and thus prove that De- 
mocracy is the best form of gov- 
ernment. And adequately hous- 
ing ourselves is an ideal way for 
Americans to demonstrate this 


truth that Democracy _ still 
works! 
Unfortunately too many 


Americans are unaware of the 


Address delivered at the National Committee on Housing Dinner in Chicago, Nov. 20, 1946 
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import of one simple and funda- 
mental fact—that the root dif- 
ference between Democracy and 
Absolutism is that in a true De- 
mocracy the state is the servant 
of the citizen and invites his co- 
operation in accomplishments as 
his free will contribution, while 
Absolutism exacts service as a 
master from a slave. Too many 
Americans are unaware of an- 
other simple and fundamental 
fact—that prosperity in a De- 
mocracy is the result of team- 
work—team-work that invites 
voluntary subordination of the 
interests of the individual play- 
ers in the interest of the entire 
team, team-work that means giv- 
ing in order to gain and not ex- 
pecting to gain without giving. 

Today within our midst there 
are powerful groups, both con- 
servative and radical, who must 
be ready to yield some of their 
own special advantages for the 
great cause of Democracy and 
humanity, if this country, as we 
have known it, is to endure. 
Management and labor can team 
up and play ball in the typical, 
traditional American way or they 
can refuse to play ball and find 
America strangled without either 
a bat or a ball with which to 
play. Then shall we deserve de- 
feat and the scorn of the world; 
then shall we know the laughter 
of demons instead of the tears 
of heaven; then, failing to solve 
our own problems, quarreling, 
wasting and starving in the 
midst of plenty, idling in the 
presence of opportunity, we shall 
join America to the long queue 


of humanity’s mourners at the 
grave of universal hope! 


Who shall say then that we 
may not become like other coun- 
tries, economically and publicly 
plundered, a beggared land of 
slaves? The unrisings of the 
hungry, the homeless and the 
unemployed may mean another 
sweeping victory for godless gov- 
ernment, a betrayal and ruin of 
the glorious government 
dreamed, built and bled for by 
God-serving, freedom - loving 
young men throughout the years 
of America’s life. 


I am not a pessimist by race, 
temperament or grace. I be- 
lieve in America and in her high 
destiny to stand before the peo- 
ple of the earth as a shining 
example of unselfish devotion to 
the ideal that has made us a 
great nation. For this America 
millions of men and women stood 
and stand ready to die, as hun- 
dreds of thousands of our pre- 
cious young have already sealed 
their love of America with the 
sacrifice of their lives! Will we, 
the living, betray those, our sons, 
who lie coffinless beneath the 
seas, or sacked in graves in the 
soil of alien lands? The bones 
of thousands of our boys are 
still being bleached by the tropi- 
cal sun of jungles, in cane fields, 
or upon the slopes of many 
mountains along the roads of 
their march of death. Will we, 
the living, betray the dead 
through neglect of their fellow- 
men who did return home from 
the grime and slime, the sand 
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and sweat, the gore, the pain, 
the death of war? 

I traveled the face of the earth. 
I talked and prayed with those 
who formed a sword of souls 
forged in the battle-heat of shell 
and-bomb. From out a million 
homes they came to meet the 
challenge of brute force and keep 
America—their home—safe for 
us, their loved ones, and their 
sons. And every boy who, in the 
flaming faith of freedom, rode 
the crest of death on the sea, 
in the sky or on the earth was 
inspired unto heroic giving of 
himself to protect America—his 
home! 

Dare we then fail those, our 
sons who died that we might 
live; dare we fail those, our sons 
who returned home—only to find 
themselves homeless in their 
homeland? Dare we gamble with 
the fate and future of our chil- 
dren and chance to become a 
country in which our veterans 
curdle in discouragement and 
hate like the man who, when told 
he could return to his European 
country, said: “I never want to 
see my homeland again—I am 
dying to die!” Dare we take this 
risk and thus add a link to the 
chain of slavery that Commu- 
nists are frenziedly forging as 
- they tell our returned and home- 
less veterans that Democracy 
is dead—that only Sovietism will 
seal their service and sacrifice 
with real reward?. 

Over the span of war-years, as 
we drank our cup of grief, we 
prayed and promised to serve 
and love God, our. country and 


‘martyred dead, 


our fellowman. Only fifteen 
months ago we thanked God for 
our victory in arms won by. our 
our soldiers’ 
blood, our country’s tears. Again 
we prayed: O God of Justice! 
Repent not making of us an in- 
strument of right, spending our 
blood, spilling it freely, curbing 
mad nations. Grant that in Vic- 
tory we not offend Thy justice by 
revenge, sinning against mercy; 
by hate, destroying also our- 
selves, turning upon ourselves 
the wrath of Thy judgment. 

And then, called upon to feed 
the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
to defend man’s rights, and God’s 
rights, we promised: O God of 
Peace! We thank Thee that the 
clouds of war have lifted; we 
pray Thee that the peace that 
is to come may be Thy peace, 
Thy peace, which alone is our 
good, a peace in obedience to Thy 
laws. Help us, we pray, to win 
back men’s hearts to Thee, and 
meke us worthy of Thy trust by 
our trust in Thee. 

And now that peace is come 
and our boys are home, needing, 
wanting, expecting, deserving a 
real home, will we fail to fulfill 
our promised pledge? We shall 
fail them and ourselves unless all 
work and give, and realize that 
all must give to gain, and know 
that any man who gets more 
than he gives puts a weight on 


. the back of his neighbor. 


. America wants but one leader, 
one master: the American peo- 
ple. To maintain this ideal lead- 


-ership America’s people must 


return to the practice of the 
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Golden Rule—each man humbly 
to live in love and service to 
God and to his neighbor. 


In the days when this nation 
was in its infancy, Joshua Hum- 
phreys designed and our forefa- 
thers built a warship, The Con- 
stitution. She was not the pro- 
duct of one state but of many. 
Men of many races and creeds 
furled her sails and maned her 
guns. Into her keel went the 
white-oak of New Jersey and 
live-oak of the South gave her 
ironsides; and the pines of 
Main and Virginia, her gallant 
sky-searching masts. She was 
the product and pride of all the 
colonies and she carried the hope 
and the honor of a young na- 
tion to victory around the world. 
Twice re-built but still the same 
old Constitution she rides at 
anchor today in Boston Harbor, 
a reality that is a symbol, a sym- 
bol that is a reality. When her 
venerable timbers yielded to the 
deterioration of time, wind and 
wave, we, a grateful nation, in- 
spired by a great New England 
past, replaced them with new 
beams, yards and masts. We re- 
stored, we did not alter, innovate 
or devastate. We did not de- 
stroy, we renewed. 


Ladies and gentlemen, we are 
Americans. We have lived, grown 


and prospered as a group and as 
individuals under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Our 
glorious flag is still a symbol of 
liberty, cherished, bought and 
paid for by the blood of our 
brothers, our fathers and grand- 
fathers. It is the flag of a 
country worth fighting for and 
living in; and a country worth 
living in must furnish homes for 
its citizens, and before all others, 
homes for its valiant veterans. 

Democracy is essentially team- 
play and fair-play. It calls for 
rules and competent umpiring. It 
calls for good sportsmanship— 
the ability to win without ar- 
rogance, to lose without bitter- 
ness. Today all the world is 
watching us, for on the result of 
this play depends humanity’s fu- 
ture. Will we allow class to fight 
against class, creed against 
creed, man against man, and 
thus divide America against her- 
self? Will we allow disunion aud 
disloyalty to disrupt the haven 
of our homes and thus prove our- 
selves unfaithful to our country? 
If we fail our country, we fail 
our God, and if we fail God, we 
fail humanity! The game is on! 
I beg you, every loyal American, 
—look homeward—help build 
American homes, save 
America and thus help win world 
peace. 


If Americans can be divorced for “incompatibility of temper” 
I cannot conceive why they are not all divorced. I have known 
many happy marriages, but never a compatible one. The whole 
aim of marriage is to fight through and survive the instant ~ 


when incompatibility becomes unquestionable. 


For a man and 


woman, as such, are incompatible.—G. K. Chesterton, 


Richard Ginder 


| WATCHED a fellow being giv- 
en a mud pack—or perhaps it 
was a facial—the other day. 
Anyway, he stretched out prone 
while the barber kneaded his 
cheeks and jowels with an aro- 
matic grease. The customer was 
then let stew in that while the 
manicurist picked his fingernails. 
Finally, he made a rat’s nest of 
steaming towels on the custom- 
er’s face, leaving a hole in the 
middle for his nose, which stuck 
out like an inverted pear. The 
towels stayed on for a minute or 
two, after which they were taken 
off and the man was again 
greased down with salve. 

If this idea of a man’s lying 
spread-eagled while a _ barber 
works over him for the better 
part of an hour, anointing him, 
rubbing him down with sweet 
smelling greases, and wiping him 
off with hot towels, the mani- 
curist working the while on his 
hands (will he have rose—or 
flesh-colored varnish?), and the 
shine-boy on his feet, isn’t what 
Thorstein Veblen would call con- 
spicuous consumption, I don’t 
know what is. It used to be that 
we went to a barber for a hair- 
cut. Then he started dusting 
powder on the back of our neck 
and pouring aromatic oil on our 
hair. And now this... 

It has been a gradual process, 
this softening up of the anthro- 


Male Ur She-Male 


From The Catholie Mirror, Springfield, Mass., November, 1946, 


Our confessions 
to effeminacy 


pos Americanus. Maybe it started 
with bay rum; perhaps it was 
the innocent witch hazel with 
which he used to sooth his jaws 
after razing himself with a 
straightedge. 

Then came rubbing alcohol, 
put up in little stone jugs and 
impressed with a picture of The 
Grand Turk. Although it smelled 
strong and not noticeably differ- 
ent from what the gyne Ameri- 
cana kept standing next to it in 
the medicine cabinet, its manu- 
facturers did not make the mis- 
take of calling it anything like 
“Toujours YAmour” or “Six 
Flowers.” It was “Old Spice.” 
The strength of the name seems 
to rest in the adjective “Old,” 
because a rival manufacturer 
calls his product “Old Lavender.” 
Men can stand any smell, ap- 
parently, so long as it’s “Old.” 

Following closely on after- 
shave lotion came face-powder. 
In one way or another we have 
been sold the taboo of the shiny 
nose. This holds rich possibilities 
for enterprising manufacturers; 
it conjures visions of compacts 
for men, and even, in the not 
too remote future, of rouge— 
for one must not look too chalky 
after banishing the shine from 
one’s face. 

But wait—we’re not through. 
We have more than facial lotion 
and powder. We now have &4 
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racy sort of perfume (at $12 
a shot), which monsieur can 
dab behind his ear lobes before 
setting out on a night’s pleasure. 
Where the women have theirs 
made up in bottles !abeled with 
lilies and roses, and are pre- 
sumed to smell like lilies and 
roses after an appropriate ap- 
plication, ours is available with 
a wild duck soaring across the 
waist of the bottle. 


This technique is a little hard 
to figure. It may imply that aft- 
er use one smells like a wild 
duck, or that it is obtained from 
the duck’s pancreatic secretions; 
more likely, that honest-to-good- 
ness sportsmen use the stuff 
without scruple—which is an 
arrant slander. 

Bath-salts have been a little 
sow in coming in, although it 
begins to look as though no 
civilized person would want to 
be caught using just plain Ivory 
Soap and smelling like himself. 
It’s too neutral. The “smart” 
man wants to smell either like 
a dog-kennel or a woman’s 
boudoir. There is no mean al- 
lowed to us. 

Times have changed, and the 
anthropos Americanus has moved 
~backward or forward, depend- 
ing on one’s viewpoint. If we re- 
gard it as desirable not only that 
women should adequate men but 
that men should meet them half- 
way and become proportionately 
effeminate as they become in- 
treasingly masculine. then that’s 
progress, and we are approaching 
aday when the sexes will have 
leveled off and there will be no 


cultural distinction between male 
and female. 

They’ve taken to smoking and 
we’ve taken to the use of per- 
fume. They’ve started wearing 
trousers and we have obligingly 
altered the cut and texture of our 
pants to accommodate them. 
They have invaded our barber- 
shops and we have happily adopt- 
ed the facial and their mud-pack. 
Our fathers were better men 
than that. They were supreme- 
ly devoted to their wives and 
gallant toward all women, but 
the line between the sexes was 
firmly drawn and there was no 
dictation accepted in matters of 
toilette or apparel. 

The fact is that our fathers, 
for the most part, had no toilette. 
They shaved themselves, washed 
their own faces, and combed 
their own hair (what little there 
was of it)—all by themselves. 
Dad would never have thought of 
hoisting himself up to a soda- 
fountain for a sundae at lunch, 
or of sitting down and tearing 
through a box of bon-bons on a 
Sunday afternoon. Sure—he ate 
candy: one piece at Thanksgiv- 
ing and another at Christmas. 

It used to be that men and 
women would part after a dinner 
—the men for their cigars, and 
the women for no one knows 
what. Now everyone sits togeth- 
er and gossips and the barroom 
anecdotes are shared by all. 

The rapid degeneration of the 
American male involves two fac- 
tors; an increase in the sensual 
and adecrease in the intellectual. 
Never has there been a day—un- 
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less it be when Ancient Greece 
and Rome were going to the 
dogs—never has there been a 
day when sense was so sedulous- 
ly ministered to. We used to 
indulge the weakness rather good 
naturedly in women, but now we 
mer have caught the same itch. 
We must have bright colors for 
our eyes, scents for our nostrils, 
and music, incessant music, for 
our ears—if not by radio, then 
by Muzak. One can’t escape it 
now— in home, factory, or res- 
taurant. Our taste is increasing- 
ly bending toward sweets and 
and pastries, and our sense of 
touch is being wooed by softer 
fabrics—linens, silks, and knit- 
ted wear. 

Pleasure has been exalted as 
the supreme good, and pain has 
been damned as the only evil 
confronting the twentieth cen- 
tury. Aspirin and bromides are 
being dispensed in vast quanti- 
ties at every corner shop, and the 
whole apparatus of modern re- 
search is being applied toward 
the further development of pain- 
killers. This last, of course, is 
not to be deplored. It is cited 
merely as a symptom showing 
that there is, somewhere, a lack 
of balance, for pleasure and pain 
have been raised from the quality 
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of incidental phenomena to the 
business of life. 


Correspondingly, there has 
been a decline in intellectual ef- 
fort. People don’t care to think, 
They can’t be bothered. Hence 
they are only too happy in trans- 
ferring their personal problems 
to the hands of an ever-willing 
and paternalistic State. No one 
need look out for his old age, 
for instance. It is automatic. 
One just goes on living and, at 
precisely the right moment, the 
appropriate machinery begins 
functioning and a regular check 
turns up in the mail. 


A mechanism, devised for the 
protection of morons has, it 
seems, been inflicted on the whole 
population. It will soon be so 
with medicine, with food, and 
with clothing. An eager State 
will become the father, mother, 
and wet nurse of a people grown 
helpless. 


It would be well if we could at 
least recognize our condition—if 
we could at least develop a con- 
science in the matter and become 
uncomfortable at the knowledge 
of our concessions to effeminacy. 
That would be our first step to- 
ward becoming half the men 
our grandfathers were. 


Grade one was having a lesson on birds. 
After some discussion the fact was established that birds 


eat fruit. 


One little girl, however, was unconvinced. 


“But, teacher,” she asked, raising her hand, “how can 


the birds open the cans?” 


strange Are The Ways 


A short story 


ERE was little doubt about 

it, Peter Flannery was the 
worst boy in the choir. Often- 
times the director, old Professor 
Botkins, believed that the boy 
was either possessed or that the 
good Lord had sent him to earth 
as a penance for choir masters. 


“Ah, I don’t know, Professor, 
I don’t know,” said Father Cy- 
prian, the pastor, when the pro- 
fessor told him about the boy. 
“I was a difficult lad myself in 
my day but Peter Flannery has 
put“ my simple horse-play to 
shame.” 

At ten, Peter was just about 
the wildest boy in St. Stephen’s 
choir and that included forty 
sopranos and ten altos. They had 
scarcely recovered from his stunt 
of shoving paper wadding inside 
the organ keys the night the Bis- 
hop had come forty miles to hear 
the choir, when there was a new 
complaint that beat everything 
previous. 

“T’ll say a few prayers for him 
in my Mass tomorrow morning,” 
said the pastor in resignation 
when they told him the latest. 
Peter had organized a team in 
the first row of the boy sopranos 
who sat next to the railing in 
the choir loft. The game was to 
drop balls of paper over the 
tailing into the Holy Water 
Font. One evening they missed 
the target and hit old Bailey, 
Reprinted from The Cathelie Life 
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the sexton, and the whole scheme 
had come out. 


They discovered that Peter 
was the instigator and he 
had gone about it very methodi- 
cally. He had printed score 
cards and in his childish hand 
he had written out some simple 
rules of play. 


“Let me read the rules to you, 
Father,” said the old man of 
music, adjusting his pince-nez. 

“Rule Number One. Only balls 
bouncing right into the font will 
be worth two points.” 


“Rule Number Two. Putting 
bee bees... .” 


He frowned. 


“Now what in the world are 
bee bees?” 


The pastor told him and he 
continued. 

“, . . putting bee bees inside 
the balls to make them go better 
is forbidden.” 

When they took Peter to task 
he bent his little face to one side 
as if seriously considering their 
objections, then ran a freckled 
hand through his red hair and 
inquired: 

“Well, supposing we do it only 
before or after rehearsals.” 

The pastor turned his head 
away to hide a smile. For all his 
deviltry the boy had the face 
and vojce of an angel. But, 
thought the priest, there ar’ 
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such things as bad angels, the 
fallen kind anyhow. 

“Peter,” he said, “We’ve been 
patient with you and it has done 
no good at all. Now if they 
bring me one more report of 
your mischief, I’ll have to let you 
go from the choir.” 

The boy’s face was very 
solemn. 

“Oh, please, don’t do that, 
Father. I’m... I’m turning a 
new leaf.” 

As the boy left, the pastor 
realized that such an action 
would be the choir’s loss for 
there was no sound this side of 
heaven quite like that boyish 
treble singing Rosewig’s “Ave 
Maria.” 

For two whole weeks Peter 
was such a shining example of 
good conduct that Professor 
Botkins worried after his health. 
Still the professor said a few 
prayers that this wasn’t merely 
the period of planning some new 
trick to torment him, for he was 
not easily convinced of rehabili- 
tation, especially in boys of 
Peter’s age. 

The next two weeks the pastor 
was too busy to attend choir re- 
hearsals and he heard 
at the eleven o’clock Mass on 
Sundays and they sounded very 
fine indeed. They sang the diffi- 
cult Mass by Rheinberger and 
did well. The following Sunday 
they chanted the Missa Angelis. 
If there was one thing that Fath- 
er Cyprian liked it was a choir 
of young boys. And when he 
heard a crystal-like soprano 
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singing Bizet’s “Agnus Dei” he 
could think only the most sub- 
lime thoughts even though Peter 
was the soloist. 

Then it happened. The pastor 
had bought a new bell for the 
church. It was a fine bell and 
he had procured it only with 
great difficulty for he had order- 
ed it two years before, and it 
was only now that they could de- 
liver it. It took four men to 
hoist it into the steeple and it 
was such a large thing that he 
wondered more than once where 
he would ever get the money to 
pay for it. 

The Sunday that the bell was 
to be rung for the first time was 
a clear cold day and all the faith- 
ful parishioners came from miles 
around to attend the blessing of 
the bell and hear it peal over the 
countryside. 

“Oh, it is a very fine bell,” 
they all said when they saw it, 
and they could hardly restrain 
themselves waiting to hear its 
wonderful note. The choir sang 
hymns in English including 
“Ring Out Wild Bells,” which 
everyone thought very appro 
priate, and then Father Cyprian 
went up and blessed the bell. It 
was an impressive moment. 

The crowd held their breath 
and some folks put fingers in 
their ears as Father Cyprian, 
with undisguised pride, nodded 
to old Bailey to pull the rope. 

Bailey creaked up the stairs 
to where the bell rope hung and 
then gave a mighty heave. One 
second passed and nothing hap- 
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pened. The crowd held its breath 
again as Bailey gave a tremen- 
dous tug at the rope. Still there 
was not even a tinkle from the 
bell. A buzz of wonderment 
broke out among the congrega- 
tion. Then Father Cyprian asked 
two ushers to go up and help 
Bailey. They did and again there 
was no sound. 

The pastor was embarrassed 
now, and the parishioners out on 
the lawn shared it with him. 
Finally, one of the young men of- 
fered to go up the ladder inside 
the steeple and find the trouble. 
The young lady. with him 
thought this very noble and she 
squeezed his hand before he left. 
Some little boys started to cheer 
but their parents hushed them 
because it seem undignified. 

In a few moments the young 
man came down with what seem- 
ed to be a bundle of old rags and 
he bent over and whispered to 
Father Cyprian. The priest’s 
face turned scarlet and there was 
a very uncomfortable feeling 
among the front row of boy 
sopranos in the choir. 

It didn’t take but a jiffy for all 
to realize that someone had 
played a practical joke and*had 
tied the tongue of the bell with 
old rags so that no matter how 
had it hit the side of the bell 
the sound would be completely 
muffled. 

The priest’s eyes and the pro- 
fessor’s eyes and a lot of other 
eyes searched out an angelic- 
looking carrot-top who stood like 
Innocence itself, in the first row 


of the choir. It was a very tense 
moment broken only by the sud- 
den flurry of excitement down 
the street. Two cars had skidded 
to a stop in front of the church, 
and out of one poured three 
policemen, Doctor Hanson, and a 
very agitated man carrying a 
brief case. 

“Stop!” they all cried in uni- 
son, and dashed up the church 
steps. 


“Stop!” cried the little man 
with the brief case. “Don’t ring 
that bell.” 

“Oh, thank the Lord we are 
here in time,” said Michael Hur- 
ley, the chief of police. 

The congregation was mysti- 
fied, and it took the policeman 
two full minutes to catch his 
breath and tell the story to the 
pastor. 

“A terrible calamity has been 
narrowly averted,” he said. “Mr. 
MacDougal here, of the Holy 
Chimes, Incorporated, discovered 
that the wrong bell was delivered 
and this one here is defective.” 

“Well,” said the apologetic Mr. 
MacDougal, “It’s just that some 
mistake was made in casting the 
bell and if you had rung it, it 
would have come smashing down 
in a thousand pieces upon your 
heads. We didn’t know it till 


late last night and I couldn’t 
get a long distance phone call 
through so I’ve been driving all 
night to warn you.” 

“Thanks be to God,” said the 
pastor, And then. remembering 
the joke that had saved them all. 
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admitted that the ways of the 
Lord were strange. But still 
there was going to be some dis- 
ciplining of a certain young 
redhead the next day. 

The pastor decided to continue 
the service as a thanksgiving for 
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the tragedy so narrowly avoided 
and Professor Bodkins almost 
choked over the name of the next 
piece on the program. The solo, 
to be sung by Peter Flannery 


was: “Oh Lord I Am Not 


Worthy.” 


Wanted: A Champion 


The large family needs no defense, but a few outspoken 
champions, such as the New Zealander, Mr. P. J. McNamara, 
might induce some people furiously to think. In replying to a 
toast at his son’s wedding breakfast at Putaruru, he expressed 
his surprise at the fact that a large family should today be 
considered a cause for condolences rather than an occasion for 
congratulations. 


“The proposer of this toast, in the course of his speech, 
has sympathized with me on account of having such a large 
family, and, indeed, for the same reason I get sympathy hurled 
at me from all directions,” said Mr. McNamara. “However, 
I would hasten to assure you that I am not in need of any 
sympathy—I would much prefer your congratulations. 


“My large family has been the joy and consolation of my 
life and has never at any time been a hindrance or obstacle 
in the way of my progress. Rather it has been an inspiration 
and an incentive to endeavor to do the right thing at all times. 


“IT have enjoyed every moment of my children’s lives— 
their babyhood, their years at school and college—and I can 
imagine how dull life would be without them. 


“To me a home without a family is a poor and empty thing 
and amounts almost to a tragedy.”—The Bulletin, National Cath- 
olic Women’s Union, Aug. 15, 1946. 


Press 


I do not think it would hurt our advertisers to show their 
products—such luxury items as automobiles, refrigerators, home 
equipment—in a setting of not one or two children, but rather 
to show the product in a setting of a home full of happy chil- 
dren and their parents.—William C. Smith, Assistant Executive 
Secretary, National Council of Catholic Men. 
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Sour Grapes 


If the head aches, 
cut it off! 


TALE about a jeremiad on the 

family! If ever one was writ- 
ten it is the copy that found a 
spot in the November issue of 
The Atlantic, under the title, 
“What’s Wrong with the Fam- 
ily?” It’s sour grapes from end 
to end—hardly a pinch of sugar 
to sweeten them. Let’s pick out 
afew bunches. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing two paragraphs take the 
cake: 


“As she (the mother) drags 
herself hopelessly about the work 
of her house, her children bump 
into her, spill things, write on 
the wall, fall down, cry, whine, 
fight, and require a thousand at- 
tentions which she stops her 
work to give. She forgets what 
she was trying to do before she 
was interrupted. The telephone 
and door bells ring. Something 
boils over on the stove, the puppy 
howls to go out and makes a 
puddle, and the man to read the 
meter pounds on the back door. 

“This is material for boister- 
ous, low-comedy slap-stick, full 
of the kind of frustration and 
anguish which depraved people 
laugh at. Every father has 
heard the story of this day re- 
peated until he has become bored 
with its shameful and petty de- 
tails, and it should never be re- 
peated again, if it were not for 
the fact that its very triviality 
blinds everyone to its true sig- 
nificance. These troubles of a 


Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 


young mother are not real 
troubles, but such days, follow- 
ing one after another, month 
after month, and year after year, 
corrode the spirits of women, 
wear away their minds and tal- 
ents, eat into their self-respect, 
destroy their sense of direction, 
until they know hours and days 
of desperation and defeat so com- 
plete and final as to make it a 
matter of wonder that there are 
any good mothers at all, or that 
any mother is ever a successful 
person.” 

It’s an awful picture; isn’t it? 
And it takes a fair pen to paint 
a picture like that. In fact it 
takes a certain amount of imag- 
ination, too—imagination of a 
special kind, the kind that ap- 
parently feeds on bitterness, self- 
ishness, dissatisfaction, discon- 
tent. 

The same sour grapes are 
found throughout the length and 
breadth of the article, though not 
always in such large bunches. 
Thus we read: “It is criminal 
waste to devote a lifetime to the 
cleanliness of a single family’; 
“Women continue to live an iso- 
lated, undernourished, haphazard 
life within the family, brighten- 
ed now and then with meetings, 
bridge parties, and shopping 
tours;” “Why do we not look at 
the family with loving but dry 
eyes and see it for what it is, 
an antiquated institution de- 
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signed for another time and an- 
other way of life, but now badly 
in need of remodeling if not ac- 
tually remaking?” “Can’t we see 
that that old bus, the family, has 
broken down on a lonely road 
at night and that we are all in 
it together?” 


Sour grapes! 


Or again there are such ex- 
pressions or statements, as “the 
fatal mixture of children and 
housework”; “the home is the 
wife’s eternal work shop, and 
she, at least, cannot experience 
there the sense of freedom and 
new experience which she and 
her husband both need’; “the 
most crucial years of his (the 
child’s) development, during 
which he is cramped and lonely 
and pushed away and over- 
watched by a mother who is too 
tired and too busy and too un- 
happy to give him the kind of 
mother he needs.” 


More sour grapes! 
Just one more cluster. 


“If the husband is a mature 
and sympathetic person who can 
throw himself into the spirit of 
the rough and tumble life of 
babies, diapers, chaotic meals, 
and sleepless nights; if he is 
vocationally adjusted, economic- 
ally secure, hopeful for his fu- 
ture, not too overworked, and 
takes the attitude that things 
are temporarily a bit too tough 
for his wife, they can grit their 
teeth and pull through without 
irreparably damaging their re- 
lationship. When these favor- 


able conditions prevail, they can, 
on occasion, laugh and have fun 


together. But obviously these 
are rare occasions.” (italics 
mine) 


What’s the good in printing a 
picture like that? Everybody 
knows there are difficulties in 
family life. There always have 
been. There always will be. There 
may be quite a crop of new ones 
of recent years. Over the past 
quarter century I have blamed 
our urban civilization for some of 
our present day family difficul- 
ties. At the same time, however, 
the city has also brought with it 
some real advantages’ which 
neither individual nor family 
would care to give up. 


One can hardly help but think 
that a person who would write 
such a jeremiad about family 
life had never really seen the 
heart of a truly genuine home— 
certainly had never been ex- 
posed very much to the influence 
of a real family atmosphere. 


There are good things in the 
article, to be sure. There are 
grains of truth here and there 
and everywhere throughout its 
pages. But for the most part 
these are simply crushed under 
the weight of a veritable ava- 
lanche of sour grapes. For that 
matter all the grains of truth 
added together in no wise con- 
stitutes a statement of the true 
basic causes of our family 
troubles today. Insofar as the 
solutions that are offered for 
those troubles are concerned the 
same must be said. It seems eX- 
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ceedingly puerile even to hint 
that cooperation on the part of 
the families of a community “on 
the problems of child care, house- 
cleaning, and cooking” will do 
the trick. 

As at least a start towards a 
fundamental solution of our fam- 
ily mess we would suggest a 
little meditation on such items 
as the following: the social, as 
against the selfish, value of mak- 
ing a home and rearing a family; 
the influence of our pleasure 
philosophy of life on the modern 


family; the need for a religious 
sense of duty with regard to 
obligations assumed in mar- 
riage; the great dignity of mar- 
riage as instituted by God—not 
as a changeable, breakable play- 
thing of whimsical creatures; a 
return to eternal values and veri- 
ties. In addition we would drop 
at least ninety-nine per cent of 
the sour grapes. We would then. 
have more than a foundation of 
sand to stand on as we seek to 
build anew the broken family of 
today. 


The Difference 


They watched the two little boys going across the lawn to 
the play yard—two little three year olds with soft blond hair 


and firm healthy bodies. 


“They’re so much alike,” Marion remarked. “They’re really 
more like twins, instead of cousins.” 

“Yes,” Anne agreed. “It is hard to tell them apart.” Except 
for the clothes, she was thinking. Jimmy wore a fine linen suit, 
while her Paul wore a faded seersucker one. 


There were other differences, too. Anne was enumerating 


them quickly in her mind. Jimmy had a fine home, a nurse, and 
hundreds of toys. Anne knew she would never be able to give 
Paul all those wonderful things. She felt a mental anguish for 
her little boy in realizing how very little he would ever have. 
And worst of all how he would have to stand by and watch his 
cousin being surrounded by so much. 

Poor little boy! If only he were older he could know that 
there are more important things than toys. But three is such a 
tender age—only a baby learning the first lessons of life. 

The two little boys had reached the play yard, but already 
Paul was coming back, alone—running, sometimes surely and 
sometimes uncertainly, as little boys do run. 

What’s wrong? Anne wondered. But nothing was wrong. 

“IT forgot to kiss you mummy,” he said, and was off again 
to play. At that instant Anne knew their affection was strong 
enough to overcome everything else. 


Cele Donovan McCullagh 


GROUP of citizens was dis- 

cussing something in the 
Los Angeles papers. One said: 
“Nothing will come of it; it’s 
too good to be true.” 

An older man replied: “I won- 
der if he really means it.” 

A third chimed in: “I’m afraid 
not. He’s a big movie and 
radio star and this is just some 
good publicity he’s cooking up 
to boost himself.” 

But these citizens were wrong. 
Lou Costello, the chubby comic 
of the famous Abbott and Cos- 
tello team, really meant it when 
he said he would build the Louis 
Francis Costello Junior Founda- 
tion for under-privileged chil- 
dren, without asking a penny 
from anyone. 

Maybe we’d better go back to 
the beginning of the story and 
learn something of this comed- 
ian’s life. 

Louis Francis Cristello was 
born in Paterson, N. J., in 1906. 
His mother’s people came from 
Ireland, while his father was a 
native of Italy. Because so many 
people mispronounced his name, 
he changed it several years ago 
to Costello, and Costello it re- 
mains to this day. 

When he was seven, he gave 
his first show in his Aunt’s 
cellar. A top price of five 
pearl buttons got you a front 
seat. For two pins you sat in the 
back row, but you could always 


Lou Costello 


Back stage with 
a famous comedian 


move up closer by handing over 
more pins or buttons. 

Lou was Master of Ceremonies 
and staged all the acts. The show 
opened with an exhibition of the 
neighborhood children’s pets and 
ended with Lou giving an imi- 
tation of Charles Chaplin. A 
year later, he won a Chaplin 
impersonation contest. From 
then on he determined to be a 
good comic or else. 

Young as he was, he had a 
keen sense of timing ... he 
knew just when to pause and let 
his audience wait for the big 
surprise laugh. Every church 
and school affair, Lou appeared 
with his ‘act’ and each time, he 
never failed to make the audience 
howl at his antics. 

Twenty years later, in 1946, 
we find him still making people 
laugh through the medium of 
radio and the movies, notably 
Buck Privates, In the Navy, 
Hold that Ghost, Keep ‘Em Fly- 
ing, Rio Rita, etc. 

Lou Costello made his First 
Holy Communion and was con- 
firmed by Father Valenti, pastor, 
in St. Anthony’s Church, Pat- 
erson, N. J. In high school he 
excelled in athletics. He learned 
boxing, played guard on the bas- 
ketball team and made the base 
ball nine. After leaving school, 
he became a semi-pro_ basket 
ball player. "Tis said that be 
tween halves Lou would col 
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vulse the audience with his 
clowning, sometimes in dialect 
(he is adept at Italian, Jewish, 
Irish and German,) sometimes 
just plain pantomime. 


At eighteen he was in vaude- 
ville, from which he went to 
musical comedy, the radio and 
movies. Once when he was play- 
ing on Broadway, his old pastor, 
Father Valenti asked if he 
might use Costello's name on 
tickets he was selling to: raise 
money for his church. Lou asked 
to be put on the church commit- 
tee. The good priest agreed, 
never dreaming of what was to 
follow. 

Lou garnered the biggest stars 
then playing in New York, 
among them Kate Smith, Car- 
men Miranda, Bobby Clark, The 
De Marco Sisters, Milton Berle, 
Dan Healey, The Three Stooges 
and the late Ben Bernie. Seats 
at the Paterson Army Auditor- 
ium sold for $5 and $10 apiece. 
It was the biggest benefit the 
city had ever seen. Afterwards, 
Father Valenti cried tears of 
joy when Mr. Costello presented 
him with sufficient money to pay 
off the church mortgage, plus 
an additional amount to build a 
brand new brick church. 

Two years ago Lou was in bed 
for seven months with rheu- 
matic fever. His wife despaired 
of his life but through the good- 
ness of God and the constant 
prayers of his wife and chil- 
dren, he was spared. On the day 
he got up to walk for the first 
time in months, his baby son, 
Louis Francis, was drowned in 


the swimming pool. Grief- 
stricken, he began to think se- 
riously of some kind of a me- 
morial to the baby, and from this 
bereavement came the idea of 
the Louis Francis Costello Jun- 
ior Foundation. 

In East Los Angeles, on Olym- 
pic Boulevard and Grand Vista, 
in a community where approxi- 
mately 4,300 under-privileged 
children of all races, creeds and 
color live, Mr. Costello’s dream 
is reaching fulfillment. Some 
time soon, the Foundation will 
be dedicated to the children, with 
public officials, a priest, a rabbi 
and a minister officiating. 

“This Foundation,” Mr. Cos- 
tello told me sincerely, “will 
belong to the children, and it 
will be run by them, too. Every 
child will be given a physical 
check-up on arrival and if there’s 
anything the matter with him 
which can be remedied by a par- 
ticular sport, he’ll be put into 
whatever will benefit him. There 
will be four prominent doctors 
on the staff and four nurses to 
look after the children.” 

“How will it be run?” I asked. _ 
“Exactly like Father Flana- 
gan’s Boys Town,” he answered, 
“and after three months, the 
children will elect a mayor and 
city council from their own mem- 

bers. 

“Will it have directors also?” 
I queried. 

“Yes,” he replied, “there’ll be 
a Board of Directors and an 
Advisory Committee, made up of 
reputable citizens with an ath- 
letic and social welfare back- 
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ground who will know how to 
handle children and their prob- 
lems. Here are some of them: 
E. W. Biscailuz, Sheriff of Los 
Angeles County; C. B. Horrall, 
Los Angeles Chief of Police; 
Patrick J. Palace, Chief, Juve- 
nile Division, L. A. County Pro- 
bation Department; Harold A. 
Slane, California Youth Author- 
ity; Mrs. Minnie Barton, General 
Superintendent of the Big Sis- 
ters League; Rabbi Edgar F. 
Magnin, Bishop Bertrand Stev- 
ens and Father Richard F. Cot- 
ter, head of the Catholic Wel- 
fare Bureau, just to name a few 
of them.” 


“Now, about money expendi- 
tures and upkeep,” I ventured. 

“Well, the initial cost will be 
$300,000 which Mr. Abbott and 
myself have contributed,” he 
told me. “Later on we plan on 
asking the top-notch show people 
to join us in an annual benefit 
for the Foundation, but I’m not 
at all worried over the financial 
end of it, once it gets going and 
everybody sees what it is ac- 
complishing.” 

Enthusiastically he went on 
to describe this Paradise for 
children: “It will have two swim- 
ming pools, tennis and basket- 
ball courts, a softball diamond 
and every recreational facility 
you can think of. If any kid 
shows talent for tooting a horn, 
I'll see he meets Harry James. 
If it’s a violin he wants to learn, 
Jascha Heifetz will assist him. 
Maybe he wants to lead a band 
... 80 what? Tommy Dorsey 
will be glad to show him how. 


And if it’s boxing he’s after, 
Champ Joe Louis will do the 
honors. As for baseball, my 
friends Joe DiMaggio and Ted 
Williams will take care of the 
guys who want to learn that. 

“It’s all been worked out and 
it’s as simple as that,” Mr. Cos- 
tello beamed, “and I believe it’ll 
be a big factor in combating 
juvenile delinquency. Further, | 
won’t give up until there’s a 
string of these Foundations clear 
across the country.” 

The Lou Costellos will celebrate 
their fourteenth wedding anni- 
versary next January. He’s mar- 
ried to the very charming Anne 
Battler, and the ceremony took 
place at St. Therese’s Church, 
South Attleboro, Mass., with Fa- 
ther LaRue officiating. Mrs. 
Costello was educated at the Sa- 
cred Heart School, in Providence, 

The Costellos have two chil- 
dren, Patricia, ten, and Carol, 
seven, who attend the Mary- 
mount Catholic School. The chil- 
dren have a_ beautiful hand- 
carved altar, complete with chal- 
ice, statues and _ candelabra, 
which was made for them by the 
men in the Old Soldiers’ Home, 
in Boston. Mrs. Costello does 
all the shopping and runs the 


household. She never interferes — 


with her husband’s business, but 
when he’s about to sign a new 
contract he always asks her 
opinion. 

Mr. Costello makes yearly do- 
nations to Boys Town, to St. An- 
thony’s Church in Paterson and 
to innumerable other charities. 
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Quite frequently he gives talks 
to boys at Catholic School meets, 
encouraging them to take up ath- 
letics. 


A home-loving man, Mr. Cos- 
tello is rarely seen in public un- 
less it’s a studio necessity. When 
he’s through with his acting as- 
signments, he enjoys nothing 
better than to come home and 
sit with his family. His hobby is 
16 M.M. movies and he has taken 
pictures of his children ever 
since they were babies. He also 
holds moving picture parties 
weekly for his children’s friends 
and all the neighborhood is in- 
vited. 


In his den, I saw thirty-three 
autographed baseballs from the 
big league players, including 
Joe Di Maggio, Red Ruffing, 
Babe Ruth and Bill Dickey. The 
National, American and Eastern 
Leagues give him annual passes 
to the games. He has two auto- 
graphed bats, one from the 
Brooklyn Dodgers and the other 
from the Detroit Tigers. Over 
his desk hangs an autographed 
picture of Connie Mack.~ Yes, I 
think you’ll agree that Lou Cos- 
tello is a baseball fan of the first 
order. 


In 1943 Mr. Costello was voted 
one of the ten best stars in that 
year by the Motion Picture Ex- 
hibitors of the United States 
and Canada. Every year he 
appears at the Sheriff’s Annual 
Benefit and never refuses to do 
shows for any charitable organ- 
ization. He is a member of St. 
Francis de Sales Church in the 
San Fernando Valley and do- 
nated an organ when his late 
son was baptized there. 


Mr. Costello had to leave. . 
he was due at the studio for 
a rehearsal of his next picture, 
Buck Privates Come Home, but 
his wife carried on for him. 


“Lou has a heart bigger than 
himself,” she confided, “and if 
ever you hear repeated that he’s 
a ‘ba-a-d boy,’ don’t you believe 
it! He’s the kindest, the most 
considerate and the nicest man 
I’ve ever known. Not a day 
goes by that he doesn’t think 
up some little surprise that will 
make me happy.” There was both 
pride and love in her voice as 
she finished, “the children think 
he’s tops, and that goes for me, 
too.” 

And for me—and, I think, for 
you. 


Absent Minded Professor 


Scene—Barber shop, chair next to a lady getting a hair 


trim. 
Professor: 
Barber: 


“Hair cut, please.” 
You’ll have to take your hat off, sir.” 
Professor (looking around) 


“Oh, sorry,” he apologized, 


“I didn’t realize there was a lady present.” 


Wm. P. Schramm 


“THE other evening a group of 

friends dropped in unexpect- 
edly to announce to me that I 
had reached the half century 
mark. Had I not fortified my- 
self long before I might well 
have spoiled a joyful evening by 
displaying some _ perceptible 
symptoms of birthdayphobia, a 
malady allied to hypochondria, 
which the dictionary defines as 
mental depression; morbid mel- 
ancholy, etc. But for some years 
now I have remained quite im- 
mune from this phobia. 


Ten years ago I attained the 
age when I was rife for the first 
symptoms of it, because it was 
then that a friend remarked 
casually: “Now you have come 
to the fatal forties.” Had this 
friend not been considerate of 
my feelings he might have 
chagrined me with a crapy har- 
angue, that having now passed 
life’s prime, the unsightly bald- 
pated, wrinkled-faced specter of 
middle age would dog my steps 
and ruin my chances, moreover, 
should I be compelled to apply 
for a job in an age when youth 
is supposed to have all the 
breaks. 

Some of us more sensitive ones 
are susceptible to this so-called 
birthdayphobia long before the 
fatal forty stage. I recall how 


a friend of thirty-two was 
thrown into the phobia doldrums 
for days by accidently overhear- 


Are You A Birthdayphobia Sufferer? 


Happy birthday— 
more to come 


ing his young son speaking to 
his chums, in the course of which 
the young’un referred to his 
parent as “my old man.” The 
significance it bore to him did 
the trick. 


By an unmarried woman this 
significance can be brought to 
bear upon her at even an earlier 
age. Say to an unmarried won- 
an on her thirtieth birthday: 
“Well, now, my dear, you are 
really thirty, and an old maid!” 
and you as good as say, “now 
you’ll be showing the birthday- 
phobia symptoms.” No denying 
it, when a woman fibs her age, 
she is squirming under a mild 
attack of the malady. 

It can break forth in a much 
more malignant form. There is 
a story, perhaps very true, about 
a man whose friends came to 
fete him on his sixty-ninth birth- 
day. He was hale and hearty at 
the time, with every bodily or- 
gan functioning perfectly. 

At the height of the festivi- 
ties a mail messenger arrived 
with a belated gift package. On 
opening it the birthday cele- 
brater discovered that it was 
his mother’s old Bible sent him 
for the occasion by a sister 
residing in another State. Pag- 
ing through the Book he hap- 
pened on the page where the 
family births had been recorded 
and, to his amazement and utter 
despair, he learned that instead 
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of being sixty nine, he was al- 
ready seventy! 

Before the evening was over, 
the old fellow developed an acute 
case Of birthdayphobia. All at 
once he called the party to a 
halt and betook himself to bed. 
The next day he didn’t get up, 
and he never left his bed any- 
more. The phobia brought 
about his untimely end. In fact, 
it caused the old gent to vir- 
tually tear up his life certifi- 
cate that was bearing him in- 
terest of longevity. 

Now there are a lot of good, 
right - down-to-earth reasons, 
even hard-to-refute statistics, 
that can be effectively used 
against this phobia. 

In my own case I think back 
to the time when I was forty. 
Ha! I sometimes say out loud 
to myself, “how well off I was at 
that time, because I was but 
forty then,” and then quickly I 
think ten years ahead, when I'll 
be sixty. Ha! how grand it was 
to be only fifty—and that I am 
right at this very minute! And 
at seventy—perhaps even at 
eighty—I can still resort to this 
phobia banishing reverie. 

Now for some statistics, and 
for these we’ll go to the most 
reliable source—the life insur- 
ance companies. These astute 
businessmen are betting their 
money on our expectancy of life, 
and we can be pretty sure they 
have not bungled their tabula- 
tions. Their tables substantiate 
the fact that birthdays do not 
shorten our lives, rather they re- 
veal the comforting fact that 


each succeeding birthday is 
something of a guarantee on the 
part of Nature that we will live 
longer. Every birthday that our 
friends help us celeprate shoves 
our probable death date farther 
into the future. 

First, let us do a little research 
into life insurance history. We 
learn that the first “expectation 
of life” chart was compiled back 
in 1855, and that set the ex- 
pectation of life at only forty 
years! If you had been born in 
1855 you couldn’t have expected 
to live much beyond forty. To- 
day, thanks to the progress of 
science against deadly diseases, 
the figure has gone up into the 
first sixties, I believe. Think 
what a break Old Dame Nature 
gave you by leaving you unborn 
some ninety years ago! Now for 
a typical life insurance table: 

At 10 years of age we have 
105 chances out of 10,000 to 
reach 90; 

At 30, 125 chances out of 10,- 
000 to get to 90; 

At 50, 174 chances out of 10,- 
000 to get to 90; 

At 70, 287 chances out of 10,- 
000 to get to 90; ; 

At 85, 498 chances out of 10,- 
000 to get to 90; 

Far from me to say that the 
above is 100 percent accurate, 
that the figures will hold out by 
capricious nature or fickle fate. 
My purpose for citing them is 
to prove my point, that the older 
we become the better our chances 
are for a longer survival. 

Medical science asserts that 
we can bring into being the 
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symptoms of almost any kind of 
ailment by constant brooding 
over it, and this thinking of the 
melancholy side of our birth- 
days is no exception to the state- 
ment. Start thinking that your 
life is a lengthy rail or bus 
ticket and each birthday a sta- 
tion, with the grim reaper as the 
conductor, who at each of your 
birthdays punches a year out of 
your life, and you are well on 
your way to developing a well- 
recognized case of birthdaypho- 
bia. 

There is more logic that can 
be effectively used against the 
phobia’s morbidity. Consider 
this: After all we are but twen- 
ty-four short hours older on our 
birthdays than we were the day 
before, and that self same pro- 
cess we have gone through from 


enough, a whole year has passed 
by, but that is a daily occur- 
ence. The same kind of year 


‘went by the day before our birth- 


day, in fact, a whole year ends 
at every tick of the clock, be it 
fast or slow. And that is what 
timepieces were invented for: to 
tell time by. Our birthdays were 
never intended to be used to tell 
time by. I would be much more 
sensible to use our arteries for 
such a purpose, a man being as 
old as his arteries, as the saying 
is. 
So, rather than see our birth- 
day on the wall calendar as be- 
ing a shade blacker than the oth- 
er dates thereon, let’s imagine it 
to. be a vivid red—joyously red— 
in that it is a personal date es- 
pecially set aside for us, and, 
after all, just one more milestone 


the time we were born. True on our road to heaven. 


Fundamental Indeed! 


“It depends upon the family whether the Church is to be 
saved in a country or destroyed. The Church as a whole has, it 
it true, the ‘promise that she will never succumb till the end of 
time. But this promise is not made to every province of the 
Church. Whether in a given land the Church is to abide de- 
pends not on external things, not even on whether church build- 
ings and convents are destroyed, nor even in the last resort on 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy, but upon this, that the men and 
women who have administered to one another the Sacrament 
of Matrimony, from the grace of this sacrament transform their 
families into little churches.’—Dr. Maria Hermkes, in The 
Family. 


Irate young husband: “I wish you could make the cakes my 
mother used to make.” 
Calm young wife: 
father used to make.” 


“I wish you could make the dough my 


How To Choose Your Home 


Some thoughts 
for newly-weds 


CHIEF among the joys to 

which the engaged couple 
look forward is their own home 
and the children it will lovingly 
shelter. Home means more than 
the place where we eat and 
sleep, more than the building 
made of brick and mortar. It is 
a shrine dedicated to the noblest 
human devotion. It is a hallowed 
spot where souls united in love 
find their paradise on earth. It is 
that sacred circle within which 
minds and hearts bear the same 
burdens, divide the same toils, 
and enjoy the same pleasures; 
where love makes hard things 
less difficult and happy things 
more joyous. Yes, be it ever so 
humble there is no place like 
home. 

Some have unreal and unat- 
tainable visions of the material 
make-up of their prospective 
homes. Their useless and harm- 
ful day-dreaming is based on the 
make-believe houses (not homes) 
they see at the cinema or en- 
vision when they read the ad- 
vertisements or listen to high- 
pressure salesmen, who do not 
themselves have the things they 
recommend. Even books and 
pamphlets written by well-inten- 
tioned authors for the guidance 
of newly-weds contain material 
ideals impossible for eighty per- 
cent of those on the threshold of 
marrage. 

One of the causes of unsuccess- 


Paul Stroh, C.SS.R. 


ful marriages is an _ inflated 
standard of living or attempting 
to live at a level far beyond ac- 
tual income. Ideals must be 
tempered by reality. Those about 
to marry need not be urged to 
have high ideals about the ma- 
terial standards of the home. 
Rather, they must be counselled 
to be moderate and practical] in 
their hopes. It is wiser and 
better to exercise common sense 
in the matter of things they 
would like to have, than to be 
forced later on to lower stand- 
ards or to be tempted to violate 
God’s laws. 


In selecting the new home, 
three things should be kept in 
mind: 


1. Rent. The monthly rent 
should be less than the aver- 
age weekly income. Rent is a 
constant expense. The lower 
you can keep it, the less worry 
you will have. Newly-weds have 
a tendency to over-reach them- 
selves in regard to rent. Some- 
times, they think that they can 
spend thirty or forty percent 
of their income on rent. They 
underestimate other house-hold 
expenses and forget that these 
are going to expand in the nat- 
ural course of events. 


It must be remembered that 
other expenses are often in line 
with rent. In higher-rent neigh- 
borhoods, food is more expensive, 
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more costly clothing is worn, 
more parties given, more trips 
taken, etc. In their efforts to 
“keep up with the Joneses,” the 
newly-weds will have more dif- 
ficulties and humiliations than 
they anticipate, if they get out of 
their class in the payment of 
rent. It is better to start lower 
and then go higher, than to 
start higher and be forced to go 
lower. 


2. Location. Some questions to 
be asked about location are: a) 
How far are church, school, 
stores, and playgrounds? b) Are 
there agreeable, helpful and 
wholesome friends among the 
neighbors for adults and for 
children? c) Are traffic areas 
nearby that would be dangerous 
for small children? d) What is 
the condition of pavements, 
drainage, streets and_ street 
lighting? e) Are sources of 
temptation (taverns, gangs, etc.) 
too near? 


Of prime importance is con- 
venience to work and to trans- 
portation facilities. The home 
should never be more than about 
an hour’s traveling distance from 
work—the quicker it can be 
reached, the better. The longer 
the husband has to travel to 
reach his place of work, the less 
time he can spend at home. He 
must rise earlier and reaches 
home later, perhaps in not too 
pleasant a mood. The parting 
in the morning and the meeting 
in the evening are two of the 
most critical periods of the day. 


If the fare to and from work 


is more than ordinary, it should 
be included in the rent account. 
An apparent bargain in rent may 
be wiped out by excessive trans- 
portation cost. Rent and com- 
mutation should not be more 
than twenty-five percent of in- 
come. 


8. Permanence. By this is 
meant some likelihood that you 
will not move or be forced to 
move in a short time. The 
gypsy-like mania for much mov- 
ing is not good, especially where 
there are young children. It 
means that they will have to 
change school often. It is not 
good for grown-ups either, be- 
cause they will not have perma- 
nent neighborhood friends. Nor 
is it good spiritually, because 
permanent parish bonds are lack- 
ing. That does not mean that 
once you have chosen your home, 
you may never ‘change. Circum- 
stances may make this necessary 
or desirable, but try to be as 
fixed as possible. A tree that is 
frequently transplanted is stunt- 
ed in its growth. 


To insure a degree of perma- 
nence, you should select your 
home with a view to future 
needs. Of course, you are looking 
forward to the times when God 
will bless your union with a 


little gift from heaven. Have 
that in mind when you select 
your home. You need not look 
twenty years into the future, 
but you should look ahead at 
least three or four and provide 
for an expanding family. Be- 
sides, there is a kind of senti- 
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mental attachment to your first 
home and your first neighbor- 
hood. 

I wish every family could 
have, or better still could own a 
private home surrounded by a 
velvety lawn, with flowers and 


shrubbery in front, a play-yard 
in the rear, and a garage to the 
side. That would assure the 
greatest amount of permanence. 
Much as we would desire that 
for all, we must adjust ourselves 
to circumstances. 


Henewing Uur Hesolutions 


New Year’s Day—the day for making good resolutions, 
resolutions that so often fail! Is it so surprising that they fail? 
Human nature is frail at best, and a year is a mighty long time! 
We Catholics have the system! We keep renewing our resolu- 
tions. Every time we receive the Sacrament of Penance it is 
New Year’s Day for us! Because we fail once is no reason to 
give up. We are never beaten as long as we are still trying. 

There is something inspiring about a brand new day—a 
brand new year. Like a clean floor—we hate to track it all up! 
Once a floor is dirty we somehow feel another muddy track or 
two won’t make any difference either way! That is the bad 
part of trying to make New Year’s resolutions do for a whole 
year. The year gets pretty well tracked up and people get care- 
less and don’t try any more! We Catholics are good housekeep- 
ers. We clean house often—inside—and we get so used to “clean 
floors” that after awhile we almost automatically resist making 
“dirty marks” because they stand out so much that they make 
us uncomfortable! 


Another thing—you know what a great long list of resolu- 
tions a person has to make on New Year’s Day. Well, that list 
keeps getting smaller and smaller every time we renew our 
resolutions! You don’t resolve to smoke a pipe if you are a pipe 
smoker—you just do it! It is habit, and so—one by one—our 
resolutions become habit with us and we do not have to resolve 
any more. We just DO! It is like purchasing.a one-way ticket 
to heaven on the installment plan—it’s so much easier than 
paying for it all at one time!—Alberta Schumacher. 

More than 5,000,000 persons left the farms during 1940-45 
and “there is no basis for expecting a large scale back-to-the- 
land movement,” declares Conrad Taeuber (Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly, July, 1946) This forecasts not merely a lower 
birth rate but greater breakage of families in the conditions of 
city life. 


sex Pictures By Mail -- $1.98 


William Burns 


O YOU want your teen-age 
children advised that sex is 

the most important thing in life? 

Do you want them to become 
so completely informed on sex 
life that their advice and talk 
will amaze their friends? Do 
you want them to have 150,000 
words of sex advice from the 
“world-famous” Dr. J. Rutgers 

. plus 317 “true-to-life pic- 
tures of sex functions,” all for 
$1.98? 

If not, you had better get to 
the door before the postman 
“rings twice,” for he may have 
a letter for one of your teen-age 
children from the Somerset Pub- 
lications, 1338 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


A 16-year-old Brooklyn school- 
boy received not one, but three 
of the same mailings from the 
Somerset Publications—all mark- 
ed “personal,” with nothing on 
their outer jacket to indicate the 
nature of the contents. He was 
assured, moreover, that if he 
sent in his order he would re- 
ceive his copy of “How to Prac- 
tice the Ideal Sex Life,” plus 
“Picture Stories of the Sex Life 
of Man and Woman” in a plain 
wrapper marked “personal.” 

The Somerset solicitation in- 
cludes a four-page printed letter 
and two four-page folders, one 
devoted to a discussion of the 


‘For Adults Only,’ But 
no questions asked 


book, “How to Attain and Prac- 
tice the Ideal Sex Life,” by Dr. 
Rutgers, and the other to an 
alluring description of Dr. David 
H. Keller’s “Picture Stories of 
the Sex Life of Man and Wom- 
an.” 


The opening sentence of the 
letter quotes “the famous Amer- 
ican psychologist,” Dr. John B. 
Watson, as authority for the 
statement that “sex is the most 
important thing in life.” This, 
the letter adds, has been repeated 
“by hundreds of the world’s 
wisest men since the beginning 
of time.” 

“Dr. Rutgers minces no 
words,” the letter declares. “He 
goes down deep into every sub- 
ject, never pulling his punches, 
giving you the information and 
guidance you need. You are told 
all that you should know about 
every sex problem—whether you 
are about to be married, just 
married, or have been married 
for a number of years.” 

The letter, bearing the printed 
signature “M. Roberts,” claimed 
that thousands of people were 
glad to pay $6.00 for Dr. Rut- 
gers’ book, but “We have just 
published a brand new edition 
and the sensational price to you 
is $1.98 if you act quickly.” And 
just below, printed in red, is the 
“sensational” news that Dr. Kel- 
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ler’s book, which usually sells 
for $1.00 will be given free— 
“for two weeks only.” 


The publisher attempts in his 
solicitation to temper his sensa- 
tional ballyhoo with such cau- 
tious reminders as “this is not 
a thrill book, but a medical treat- 
ise with a purpose,” and “Be- 
cause of the intimate and re- 
vealing nature of some of its con- 
tents Dr. Rutgers’ book is of- 
fered to ADULTS ONLY.” 


There can be no doubt, from 
an examination of the titles of 
the many chapters, that the 
books are not only intimate: and 
revealing, but salacious and por- 
nographic when viewed with re- 
gard to their potential influence 
on the adolescent mind. And 
the Somerset Publications ap- 
parently do not hesitate to so- 
licit adolescents as prospects for 
their books, as demonstrated in 
the case of the Brooklyn boy of 
16. 

The boy’s older brother, home 
only a short time after 22 
months’ service in the European 
theater, was so incensed that he 
filed a complaint with the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 
Obviously, the complaint should 
have been filed with the Post- 
office Department, but the veter- 
an probably knew that Post- 
master General Robert E. Han- 
negan was pretty busy with his 
“politicking” and might not have 
time to keep track of what goes 
through the mails. 


“This little package of im- 
moral literature,” the veteran 


wrote the FBI, “arrived in the 
mail today; not one, but three 
are received, all addressed to 
my younger brother. What ‘is 
coming of this country’s mail 
system to allow a thing like this 
—to allow such an attack on our 
younger generation? 


“Yes, it is an attack by the 
Godless and filthy-minded fac- 
tions in this country. Cannot our 
younger brothers and sisters be 
allowed to grow up free of such 
thought-provoking pieces of 
tripe? 

“You will note that, on the sub- 
scription blank, it says: ‘Orders 
will not be filled from persons 
under 21 years of age.’ What do 
they expect—a photostatic copy 
of the birth record with each 
order? Whom do they think they 
are kidding? 

“What I am getting at is not 
that sex should be hidden behind 
closed doors, but it is principally 
a family matter and as such 
should be handled within the 
family. So-called ‘free thinkers’ 
believe that a wider knowledge of 
sex would lessen the problem of 
‘free women’ and V. D., when in 
fact, it probably would create 
more of a problem than ever. 

“The U. S. forces in Europe 
have passed through what the 
Army terms its ‘Sex Indoctrina- 
tion Course.’ That this policy is 
failing can be seen in the rapidly 
rising social disease rate among 
our troops in that area—one out 
of four according to figures from 
an Army report published in 
New York, 
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“A wider knowledge of the 
proper relationship between un- 
married people, based upon a 
spiritual, moral and clean phys- 
ical understanding would come 
much closer to controlling the 
problem that has developed main- 
ly through tremendous publicity 
of the intimate secrets of men 
and women. I hope that the use 
of the mails to deceive and de- 
stroy our younger generation 
can be stopped.” 

The Somerset letter cites sev- 
eral testimonials as to the worth 
of Dr. J. Rutgers’ book, includ- 
ing that of Margaret Sanger, 
who is described as a “world 
famous authority.” They don’t 
say in what field the venerable 
Margaret is an “authority,” but 
it should be noted that her sole 
claim to public attention has 
been her advocacy of artificial 
birth prevention. Mrs. Sanger 
is particularly notorious as a 
warm advocate of the so-called 
Planned Parenthood movement, 
described in the September issue 
of Today’s World. This organ- 
ization, it was revealed, not only 


prescribes the use of contracep- 
tives to prevent child birth, but 
also sells the devices through its 
branches in many cities. 


The advertisement of the Som- 
erset Publications for its sex 
books would be rejected as unfit 
by any self-respecting magazine, 
newspaper or radio station in the 
country. Yet, for some unex- 
plained reason, it is distributed 
through the United States mail 
to young and old alike. . . with 
the obviously ridiculous sugges- 
tion that only adults can buy the 
books. 


It is to be hoped that the post- 
master general will find time to 
see what’s going into the mail 
boxes, and into the hands of chil- 
dren, right here at home. 

To paraphrase a classic com- 
ment by Arthur “Bugs” Baer 
(referring to smutty books), in 
the San Francisco Examiner of 
July 12, last: 

“Why should the postman have 
to pick up in his hands some- 
thing that the farmer wouldn’t 
want to get on his shoes?” 


Seventeenth -Century Advertising 


The art of puffing up a product is not original with modern 
advertisers, as witness this advertisement from the year 1680: 

“At. Tobias’ Coffee House in Pye Corner is sold the right 
drink called Dr. Butler’s Ale, it being the same that was sold 
by Mr. Lansdale in Newgate Market. It is an excellent stom- 
ach drink, it help digestion, relieves constriction, and dissolves 
congealed phlegm upon the lungs, and is therefore good against 
colds, coughs, ptisical and consumptive diseases, and being drunk 
in the evening, it moderately fortifies nature, causes good rest 
and hugely corroborates the brain and memory.”—The Lig- 


uorian. 


Take Note Uf Thy Ueparture 


A short story 


ANDRA dodged expertly 

through the heavy evening 
traffic, trying to be punctual for 
her six o’clock appointment. A 
damp mist akin to rain was in 
the air, and she shivered in her 
‘new spring suit. The bright 
May morning had received her 
with its coquettish promise of a 
sunny day. 

“Just my luck!” she thought 
dismally. “I’ll be bedraggled, and 
the others will look fresh and 
lovely, as usual.” 


Annually since completion of 
their studies at Saint Gertrude’s 
Academy, Sandra’s classmates 
had held a reunion at Terrace 
Inn. Distance, vocations and 
sundry circumstances had grad- 
ually intervened, until this time 
only three girls would celebrate 
their sacred anniversary. 


“Eight years,” sighed Sandra, 
as she poised on the curb like a 
restless bluebird impatient for 
flight. “If only I might have 
brought along some achievement, 
something worthwhile for all 
these years. Amaryllis has mar- 
ried well. Joyce is successful in 
the nursing profession. But I 
have nothing to show—nothing.” 

The traffic signal changing, 
she was again on her way. It 
was not in her wholesome nature 
to indulge long in vain regrets. 

The exclusive Terrace Inn 
loomed ahead. Breathlessly she 
pushed open the huge, arched 
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door. A medley of swing music, 
brilliant illumination and cosy 
warmth welcomed her. Eagerly 
her roving gaze sought and dis- 
covered her two friends in a 
corner booth. She wormed to- 
ward them past crowded tables, 

“Sandy!” 

“Joy! Lissy!” 

They met with the mutual 
curiosity of young persons who 
have been separated by miles for 
a long period. All three talked 
at once. Excited greetings were 
exchanged, swift compliments, 
questions without answers. It 
was not until they were halfway 
through dinner, and the music 
had temporarily ceased, that 
their reminiscences dwindled and 
conversation became more co- 
herent. 


“T have tickets to the premiere 
afterwards,” sparkled Amaryllis. 
“You'll be my guests, of course?” 
She glanced philanthropically 
from one to the other. 

“Oh, I can’t!” Sandra’s piqu- 
ant features clouded. “I must go 
back to the office. We’ve had a 
flu epidemic and only two of us 
are left to get out the payroll.” 

Amaryllis lifted a carefully 
pencilled eyebrow. 

“Sounds like the same old 


Sandy,” she commented whimsi- 
cally. 

“Poor Sandy,” teased Joyce, 
her brown eyes dancing mis- 
“Last year it was 


chievously. 
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inventory, and the year before 
that, fiscal closing, or something. 
Can’t they run the place without 
you?” 

“Sure,” retorted Sandra un- 
daunted. “But they haven’t 
_found it out yet. Besides, the 
new auditors are coming in to- 
morrow, and we just have to 
balance.” 

Her companions laughed. 

recall,” said Amaryllis 
dreamily, “even in school the 
girls used to weep on your 
shoulder. You always were a 
horse when it came to bearing 
other peoples’ burdens.” 


“Oh, stop.” Sandra colored, 
not displeased. 


“You know, Sandy,” spoke 
Joyce affectionately, “at times I 
envy you. Your life seems so 
full of big, important business. 

“Joy, don’t.” Sandra was 
amazed that she should be an 
object of envy to either of these, 
her secret ideals of social and 
professional perfection. “Lissy, 
let’s talk about you. You always 
said some day you were going to 
marry a millionaire. Have you 
really caught one?” 

A faint frown marred Amaryl- 
lis’ low broad forehead. Her 
jewelled fingers toyed with her 
goblet, as the musicians began 
returning to their places. “No,” 
she admitted slowly. “Ed is not 
exactly a millionaire.” 

“He must unbelievably 
rich,” interrupted Joyce glow- 
ingly. “I have heard that he has 
four cars, dozens of servants, a 
mansion in Miami and one in--” 


“Don’t be uncouth,” reproved 
Amaryllis with dignity. 

“Well!” gasped Sandra. “I 
thought that wasn’t just dog- 
hair.” Delightedly she smoothed 
the magnificent fur wrap hung 
carelessly near her. 


“Don’t make me conspicuous.” 
Amaryllis did not turn, but the 
diamonds on her slim wrist 
blazed with her gesture of dis- 
approval. 

Sandra drew back sharply, 
chilled. Something had changed 
Amaryllis. It occurred to San- 
dra that she had not actually ob- 
served her old comrade at all. 
She had been too absorbed in 
honest admiration of Amaryllis’ 
flawless gems, the imported 
frock, and the blonde, daringly 
styled coiffure. 

Now, like twin beacons, her 
black eyes swung to search the 
strangely unfamiliar, hard blue. 
They clashed wordlessly. The 
blue retreated, vanquished, be- 
hind thick curled lashes. 


“Let’s hear more about your 
wedding, Amaryllis.” Sandra, 
the victor, was deliberately gen- 
erous. “The newspaper accounts 
were elaborately garbled.” 


She had chosen the right ap- 
proach. Amaryllis thawed a 
little. 

“It was the season’s outstand- 
ing social event. Ed insisted on 
loads of orchids, photographers 
and publicity. He is nationally 
prominent, you know.” She said 
it proudly. 

“IT remember,” interposed 
Joyce quickly. “The newspapers 


said the wedding was at your 
husband’s beautiful mountain 
lodge, in Red Birch Chapel.” 

Amaryllis seemed annoyed at 
Joyce’s simplicity. “It was at 
Ed’s_ lodge, but Red _ Birch 
Chapel is fifty miles distant.” 

Suddenly Sandra knew what 
was in Joyce’s mind. “Hadn’t 
he been married before?” 


Amaryllis shrugged. “Twice.” 


“But you got around it, I sup- 
pose, because neither was a 
valid marriage?” 

“No.” The socialite’s tone was 
frigid. “We didn’t get around 
it.” 

“Amaryllis, you married out- 
side the Church!” Sandra had 
the deft burrowing of a father 
confessor. 

“Is that so bad?” Amaryllis 
flung up swift defenses. “I don’t 
see that the Church has done 
very much for me. Ed can give 
me everything I’ve ever wanted. 
I have no regrets. Let’s not dis- 
cuss it further.” 

Sandra was speechless from 
sheer shock. This callous ab- 
andonment to self-love was al- 
most beyond her comprehension. 
Joyce sat huddled over her un- 
tasted dessert, like’ a stricken 
little brown thrush. 

Now that the field was clear, 
Amaryllis became her former 
gracious self. “I am in position 
to do a great deal for my old 
pals,” she said amiably. “I can 
lift you two out of your narrow 
lives, and introduce you into the 
right society. I might even help 
you get rich husbands, like mine. 
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Why don’t you spend your next 
vacations with me in Miami? I 
can make it worthwhile.” 


A tide of bitter reproach 
swept to Sandra’s lips, but she 
suppressed its impotent flow. “I 
couldn’t think of going so far.” 

“I—I have patients to con- 
sider,” murmured Joyce weakly. 

Amaryllis stared questioning- 
ly at both. “Well, never let it be 
said that you did not have your 
opportunity. I believe that is my 
chauffeur stopping across the 
street. If you really don’t wish 
to go to the theatre, I’ll be run- 
ning along. You girls finish your 
desserts. I'll ‘pick up your 
checks.” 


The music swelled into a popu- 
lar number. Dancers moved out 
on the floor. Amaryllis likewise 
rose. Another too sweet smile, 
a whiff of exotic fragrance, and 
she was gone, her priceless furs 
camouflaging her unhappy soul. 

“She—she didn’t say she 
would be here next year,” said 
Joy, after a long minute. 

“She won’t be.” Sandy had an 


odd catch in her throat. “It is. 


only two of us now, Joy.” 

Joy hesitated, regarded her 
queerly. “Sandy, remember what 
she said—how we used to cry 
on your shoulder?” 

Sandy nodded absently. 

“I—I couldn’t say this to-her. 
I wanted you to know first. I’m 
going to be married.” 

Sandy came out of her painful 
reverie with a start. “Joy, how 
grand! Who is he?” 

“Major Guy Rutledge.” 


| 
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“Not—” 


“Yes, the war hero. He has a 
dozen decorations, including the 
Purple Heart.” 


Sandy’s senses were reeling. 
“But—his other wife—” 


“Yes, he’s divorced.” Joy ack- 
nowledged simply. “Like Lissy, 
there’s no way around it. It’s all 
—or nothing.” 


Sandy’s strong hand gripped 
her friend’s arm. “Joy,” she en- 
treated. “Don’t do what Lissy 
did! Not you, darling, not you!” 

Joy freed herself patiently, 
without anger. “Listen to me, 
Sandy.” Her wistful face flush- 
ed. “I’m hit hard. I met him in 
the hospital four months ago. 
He—he isn’t going to get well. 
He has only a year or two. He’s 
so brave about it, and so fine. 
Sandy, he wants me. He needs 
me.” 

Her slight figure shook. Sandy 
sat like a granite image. 


“Sandy, I’ve got to have those 
brief years with him, something 
to treasure exquisitely all my 
days. I want to take care of him, 
help him. The doctors said 
happiness may even prolong his 
life. I won’t be like Lissy. When 
it’s over, I’ll come back to the 
Church. [ promise.” 

“You knew—from the first— 
about his wife?” 

“Yes, dear, yes. But when I 
would have let go, it was too 
late. I had lost my heart. Sandy, 
you’ve never been in love. You 
don’t know what it is.” 


Sandy thought straight and 
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fast. “Joy, try to realize what 
you’re doing. Suppose you don’t 
have a chance to come back? 
You might have an unexpected 
illness—an accident—” 


Joy struggled desperately not 
to cry. “How can.you say such 
things? Sandy, don’t look at me 
the way you did at Lissy. Don’t 
hate me. I couldn’t bear it.” 


Sandy surveyed her soberly. 
An hour before she had almost 
coveted Lissy’s attainments, had 
been jealous of Joy’s career. 
Now a nameless sorrow crowded 
the lesser elements out of her 
being. 

“TI don’t hate you.” She heard 
her own voice as from a great 
distance. “I pity you and Lissy 
with my whole soul, and I’d like 
to take a good sock at both of 
you.” 


Joy managed a_ tremulous 
laugh. “Sandy, I’ve so many 
plans I want to discuss with you. 
Shall we walk together as far as 
your office?” 

Sandy looked squarely at her. 
“T’m going to seven o’clock con- 
fessions first. We’re beginning 
novena services tomorrow.” 

Joy instinctively flinched. 

“Darling,” Sandy laid her 
warm hand coaxingly over the 
small cold one. “Do come with 
me. You’ve still time to break 
off this unholy thing.” 

Joy gave her an agonized look. 
Still time! Still time! The 
drums in the orchestra beat to 
the silent rhythm like a death 
march. 


“If—if you’re not going 
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straight back,” said Joy with a 
sad little smile, “I won’t keep 
you. I’ll finish my coffee.” 

As in a daze, Sandra found 
herself outside the cafe. “Joy 
didn’t say she would come back 
next year, either,” she reflected 
heavily. “This is the end of our 
rendezvous.” 

She felt infinitely weary, and 
her head throbbed. But as she 
stood in the line of penitents in 
the great Cathedral, a sudden 
fierce exultation possessed her, 
a peace that was like a celestial 
benediction. She was glad, glad 
to be standing in this line-up, 


her. She knew in a blinding 
flash that she would not have 
exchanged places with Amaryl- 
lis or Joyce tonight. She recog: 
nized that her own single ac- 
hievement had outdistanced 
theirs. She had not sold her 
birthright. 

A strange unknown emotion 
thrilled her. As she passed the 
votive stand, impulsively she 
bent to kindle a vigil light. 
“That,” she whispered, as the 
tiny flame shot upward, “is 
thanks, God, for making me just 
plain Sandy Walton.” 

Her turn coming next, she de- 


although it moved slowly, and parted the line into the confes- 
extra hours of work awaited _ sional. 
~~ 


The Ages Of Women 


Some people say a person is only as old as he thinks he is. 
Submitted to critical analysis, the affirmation doesn’t make 
sense; and yet, Norman Ingersoll, in The Lookout, cites an 
actual case in support of that prevalent theory: “At the early 
age of five Bessie Singletree suddenly became six, and entered 
school. On trolly cars her age remained at six until she was 
nine. When she was eleven years old she was twelve, and for 
the benefit of the movies and railroads, she was twelve until she 
was fifteen. At fifteen her age jumped to sixteen; at sixteen to 
eighteen; at eighteen to twenty. On her twenty-seventh birth- 
day, Miss Singletree became twenty-four years of age, and was 
married. At thirty-five she was thirty; at forty she was thirty- 
nine, and she remained thirty-nine until she was close to fifty. 
At fifty, Bessie was forty; at sixty, forty-five. At sixty-five she 
was sixty-eight, and on her seventieth birthday everyone said 
Grandma Singletree was pretty chipper for an octogenarian. At 
seventy-five she had her picture in the paper as the oldest | 
woman in the county, aged ninety-three. Ten years later she 
passed away at the ripe old age of one hundred and nine.”— 

The Marianist, Dec. 1946. 


He: You act like a baby! 
She: Yes, I was born that way. 


Feast Uf The Holy Family 


(January 12) 


TH Feast of the Holy Family 

usually is celebrated on the 
Sunday following the Feast of 
Epiphany. This year it falls on 
a Saturday. The reason for this 
is that Epiphany falls on a Sun- 
day, and the Sunday following 
it is its Octave. 

Since the three holiest persons 
the world has ever beheld— 
Jesus, the Incarnate Son of God, 
His Immaculate Mothey, Mary, 
and His foster father, St. Jo- 
seph, dwelt together for many 
‘years in the humble home at 
Nazareth, it is natural that 
Catholics should venerate them 
not only as individuals but also 
as a family. 

It is quite obvious that there 
is special need for devotion to 
the Holy Family at this time 
when so many elements in our 
civilization are joining forces 
against the Christian home and 
are exerting a ruinous influence 
over it. 


Need for devotion 
never more urgent 


It is in all probability because 
of this need that His Holiness, 
Pope Benedict XV, in 1921 insti- 
tuted a feast of the Holy Family 
for the universal Church. 


Many beautiful religious prac- 
tices can be carried out in con- 
junction with this Feast. We 
would suggest, for example, that 
husbands and wives would use 
the occasion to renew their mar- 
riage promises and that families 
receive Communion as a group. 
The very least any can be ex- 
pected to do is to say from their 
hearts the prayer or oration of 
the Mass of the Feast. The Eng- 
lish wording reads: 

“Lord Jesus Christ who, 
subject to Mary and Joseph, 
didst consecrate family life by 
Thy unspeakable virtues, aid 
us by their united intercession 
to profit by the example of the 
Holy Family and to attain to 
their everlasting companion- 
ship. 


Piffle 


We were much interested in a paper read by Dr. H. Horace 


Morris, entitled “Why Parents?” 


As Doctor Morris pointed 


out, in these days of organized Baby Sitting the Parent can 
sometimes be regarded as dead wood. With the average Sitter 
gaining constantly in experience and hundreds of young appren- 
tices coming along each year, we may soon be able to do away 
with the Parent altogether.—Saturday Evening Post, October 


1946. 


The Sacristan Of Love 


Purity not sex 
is its foundation 


OVE is the one domain where 

the Devil knows he can best 
hide his equivocation of. virtue 
and vice, and ensnare humans 
into believing that they are in 
love with someone else, when 
they are really only in love with 
themselves. The devil has pretty 
well sold the modern world on the 
idea that love is sex. What does 
the contemporary stress on sex 
reveal, if it be not modern man’s 
desire to escape from boredom 
and his own inner disgust? He 
feels the need of being dispos- 
sessed in order to be possessed 
by another, whether that other 
and foreign thing be a body, a 
utopia, money or a dictator. Man 
must always have an idol. He 
cannot live without adoration 
any more than he can live with- 
out eating. 

Sex is the substitution of a 
creature for a Creator as the 
object of worship—this is the 
essence of idolatry. Under its 
spell a soul without the God of 
heaven makes a new god out of 
another human being, and wor- 
ships it. But no human being 
can bear the burden of idolatry 
any more than the stem of a rose 
can support a marble column. In 
a short time the idol is revealed 
as human; its gilt which mocked 
the gold of infinity wears off as 
it quickly exhausts its capacity 
to satisfy. The worshipper then 
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turns against the idol and hates 
it, accusing it of not giving all 
the pleasure it promised and 
therefore is guilty of being a 
cheater and deceiver. The fatal 
error was that both the worship- 
ped and the worshipper tried to 
satisfy the craving for the Di- 
vine within the limitations of 
the human and became bored un- 
der its torturous contradictions. 
The idol and idolator then hate 
each other because each is a 
private hell filled with the Satan 
of his or her disgust. Such is 
the basic reason for the ruined 
homes of America, which, if our 
spiritual eye did see, reveal dis- 
aster and ruin a thousand times 
worse than the ruined houses of 
Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 


But how instruct our youth on 
the subject of purity? Unfortu- 
nately the subject is too general- 
ly approached negatively. Youth 
is told what not to do, and as a 
result thinks of purity as a nega-- 
tion. While it is true the virtue 
does demand resisting attacks, it 
is nevertheless true that as pure 
water is more than the absence 
of impurities as a pure diamond 
is more than the absence of car- 
bon, as pure food is more than 
the absence of poison, so purity 
is more than the absence of filth. 

Now what is Purity? Purity 
is reverence paid to the mystery 
of sex. In every mystery there 
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are two elements: one visible the 
other invisible, e.g., in the sac- 
rament of Baptism, water is the 
visible element, the regenerating 
grace of Christ the invisible ele- 
ment. 

Now sex is a mystery too, 
because it has these two char- 
acteristics; sex is something 
known to everyone, and yet sex 
is something hidden from every- 
one. The known element is that 
everyone is either male or fe- 
male. The invisible, hidden, 
mysterious element in sex is 


its capacity for creativeness—a 
sharing in some way of the Cre- 
ative Power of God. As God’s 
love is the creative principle of 
the universe, so God willed that 


the love of man and woman 
should be the creative principle 
of the family. This power of 
human beings to beget one to 
their image and likeness is some- 
thing like God’s creative power 
by which He made us to His 
image and likeness. 

A peculiar quality associated 
with all creativeness, whether it 
be a poem, a statue of a child 
is awe and reverence. In youth, 
this awesomeness before the 
mystery manifests itself in the 
timidity of a woman, which 
makes her shrink from a preco- 
cious or too ready surrender of 
her secret of creativeness. In 
a man, the mystery is revealed 
in chivalry to women, which is 
not bestowed because he believes 
that woman is physically the 
weaker sex, but because of the 
awe he feels in the presence of 
mystery. 


Because of the _ reverence 
which envelops this mysterious 
power which came from God, 
mankind has always felt that it 
ought to be used only by a special 
sanction from God and under 
certain relationships. That is 
why traditionally marriage has 
been associated with religious 
rites—to bear witness to the 
fact that it has been approved 
by God and in a special way is 
destined to fulfill God’s creative 
designs. That is why the mys- 
tery of creativeness should be 
explored only in marriage. 


Certain powers may be used 
only in certain relationships. 
What is lawful in one relation- 
ship is not lawful in another. A 
man can kill another man as a 
soldier in a just war, but not in 
his private capacity as a citizen. 
A policeman can arrest someone 
as duly appointed guardian of 
the law fortified with a warrant, 
but not outside of that relation- 
ship. So too the “creativeness” 
of man and woman is lawful un- 
der certain relationships sanc- 
tioned by God, but not apart 
from that mysterious relation- 
ship called marriage. 

Who then are the pure? The 
pure are those who have such a 
reverence for the mystery of 
creativeness that they will suffer 
no schism between the use of 
the power to beget and its divine- 
ly ordained purpose, namely the 
raising of children for the King- 
dom of God. They would no more 
think of isolating this power to 
create from God’s intended use 
of it, than they would think of 


using a knife apart from its 
humanly ordained purpose, such 
as to stab a neighbor. 


Those things which God hath 
joined together the pure would 
never separate. Never would 
they use the material sign to dis- 
honor the holy inner mystery, as 
they would not use the bread of 
the altar consecrated to God to 
nourish the body alone. Thus, 
purity is not just physical intact- 
ness as the pagans believed. In 
the maid it is a firm resolve 
never to use the power until 
God shall send her a husband, 
and in the man it is a steadfast 
desire to await upon God’s will 
that he have a wife for the use 
of God’s purpose. 


In this sense, true marriages 
are made in heaven, for when 
heaven makes them, body and 
soul never pull in opposite direc- 
tions; the physical aspect which 
is known to everybody as sex 
is never alienated from the in- 
visible mysterious aspect which 
is hidden from everyone, save the 
one willed by God to share in it 
with God’s sanction and in God’s 
own good time. 


Notice how experience bears 
out the definition of purity as 
reverence for mystery. Why is 
it that we are never scandalized 
at seeing people eat in public, 


or read in buses, or listening to - 


music on the street,-but we are 
shocked at dirty shows, foul 
books, or undue manifestations 
of affections in public. It is not 


because we are prudes, nor be- 
cause we were educated in a 
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Catholic school, nor because we 
have not yet come to the liber- 
ating influence of a Freud, but 
because they involve aspects of 
a mystery so deep, so personal, 
so incommunicable that we do 
not want to see them vulgarized 
or made common. 


By its nature only one person 
can share in creativeness. There- 
fore what belongs to one per- 
son should never be thrown to 
the mob. You like to see the 
American flag flying over your 
neighbor’s head, but you do not 
want to see it under his feet. 
There is a mystery in that flag; 
it is more than cloth; it stands 
for the unseen, the spiritual; 
love and devotion to country. So 
here, your shock at the foul is 
due to the prostitution of the 
sacred; the reverent is made ir- 
reverent. Such is the essence of 
of the obscene, the making of 
the inner mystery a jest. 


And as one discerns Our Lord 
of the Eucharist under the sign 
of bread, so one discerns a soul 
and potential co-partnership with 
God’s creativeness under a body. 
As the Catholic craves the em- © 
brace of Christ in the Sacrament 
because he first learned to love 
Him as a Person, so he reveres 
the body because he first learned 
to revere the soul. This rever- 
ence is adoration in the first in- 
stance, and purity in the second. 


That is why the educators who 
hope to make sex “nice and nat- 
ural” will end in confusion worse 
confounded, because while sex 
is natural, it is yet a mystery. 
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It is not body wholeness, but 
holiness, and to be holy means 
to live in correspondence with 
God’s creative purpose. Educa- 
tors that assume that purity is 
ignorance of life are like those 
who think that temperance is 
ignorance of drunkenness. 


Our Blessed Mother was not 
ignorant of the mystery of life’s 
begetting, for when the angel ap- 
peared to her she asked: “How 
shall this be done, because I know 
not man?” (Luke 1:34). She 
nad consecrated her virginity to 
God, hence her problem was how 
to fulfill that consecration with 
God’s presently revealed will to 
become a mother. 


Purity then is not something 
negative; not coldness, but basic- 
ally a desire, a love for God’s will 
in relation to a mystery. It is 
passionless only to those who 
think that love is bodily passion; 
and if this were so, how could 
God be love, since He has no 
passion? If purity were absence 
of love, how could the Blessed 
Virgin have become the Mother 
of Our Lord? It is absolutely im- 
possible to have creativeness 
without love. God could not 
generate an Eternal Son without 
Love; God could not make the 
earth and the fulness thereof 
without love; Mary could not 
conceive in her womb without 
Love. She did conceive with- 
out human love, but not without 
Divine Love. Though human 
passion was lacking, Divine Love 
was not, for the angel said to her 
that the Spirit of Love would 
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overshadow her and that the 
Holy One to be born shall be 
called the Son of God. 

It is possible therefore to have 
Love without lust, or what 
Thompson calls a “passionless 
passion, a wild tranquillity.” 
Since purity is reverence for the 
mystery of creativeness, who was 
more pure than the woman who 
bore the Creator of Creativeness 
and who in the ecstasy of that 
love could say to the world with- 
out mystery: “In thy house lust 
without love shall die. In my 
house love without lust shall 
live.” 


Purity then does not begin in 
the body but in the will. From 
there it flows outward to the 
thought, the imagination, and 
finally into the body. Bodily 
purity is only the echo of the 
will. 

As from a great spiritual ves- 
sel, there flows down a refresh- 
ing draught to man and maid, 
by which they are energized to be 
reverent unto a mystery that be- 
gan when God created the world. 
There is therefore no such thing 
as an “old maid” or a “bachelor,” 
from the Christian point of view. 
These terms apply only to those 
unhappy ones who found no will 
to share, no purpose to fulfill 
either in heaven or earth. To 
find no ear in heaven or on earth, 
to listen to “I love you,” or “I 
surrender,” or “Be it done unto 
me according to thy Word” must 
indeed be of all human existences 
the most tragic. But to keep the 
secret until God calls, and to keep 
it always if God never calls is the 


greatest happiness given to 
hearts in this vale of tears. Pur- 
ity is the sacristan of love. 

From a purely human point of 
view there is something incom- 
plete about virginity, something 
unshared, and something kept 
back. On the other hand there 
is something lost in motherhood, 
something surrendered, some- 
thing irrevocable. But in Mary 
alone, the Virgin Mother, there 
is nothing incomplete, nothing 
lost. She is a kind of springtime 
harvest, an October in May. The 
incompleteness of Virginity is 
complemented by the fulness of 
her motherhood; the surrender 
of her motherhood if forestalled 
by the preservation of her in- 
nocence. Virgin and Mother, she 
is the common denominator of all 
Sovereign surrender to Divine 
Will. She is a Virgin because 
she sought God’s Will directly; 
she is a mother for exactly the 
= reason. All are satisfied in 
er. 

Would that the whole world 
could realize what an impetus to 
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purity the Church gives in hold- 
ing up the example of our Bless- 
ed Mother as a model for the 
young. There is hardly a young 
man and woman who has not 
heard at one time from his own 
mother these words “Never do 
anything of which your mother 
would be ashamed.” What did 
she mean by that but that the 
basic reason for being good is 
the consecration of self to some- 
thing higher than self. The 
mother was trying to make her 
children see that they should aim 
to care for another person rath- 
er than have the other person 
care for them. But to do this 
they must have a love higher 
than their own will and their 
own pleasure. 


Since there is a higher love 
than the human, what was more 
natural than for Our Blessed 
Lord to say to us all from the 
cross, “Behold Thy Mother!” It 
was the Divine way of saying: 
“Never do anything of which 
your Heavenly Mother would be 
ashamed.” 


House Versus Home 


A house is built of bricks and stones, of sills and posts and piers, 
But a home is built of loving deeds that stand a thousand years. 
A house, though but a humble cot, within its walls may hold 

A home of priceless beauty—rich in love’s eternal gold. 

The men of earth build houses, halls and chambers, roofs and 


domes, 


But the women of the earth, God knows, the women build the 


homes. 


Eve could not stray from Paradise, for, oh, no matter where 
Her gracious presence lit the way,—lo, Paradise was there. 
—The Franciscan Review, Nov. 1946. 


0 We've Been Saying 


D®: WILLIS NUTTING, pro- 
fessor at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity and himself father of a 
family, addressed the hundreds 
of teaching sisters in attendance 
at the National Cathokic Rural 
Life Conference convention in 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. Profes- 
sor Nutting startled some of the 
sisters and awakened a sympa- 
thetic chord in the minds of 
others by stating flatly that the 
school today tends to tear down 
family life. By progressively 
taking over the jobs of parents, 
without letting them in on the 
planning or even giving them a 
chance to criticize, the school at- 
tempts to replace the home and 
only partly succeeds in doing it. 
Catholic schools are no excep- 
tion. Attitudes of cooperative- 
ness, of unselfish working for 
others, of looking toward the life 
to come while doing one’s duty 
in the present, are umconsciously 
modified or even destroyed by 
the accepted viewpoints of com- 
panions, by a class- or race-con- 
scious institutional environment, 
by the outlook of teachers who 
glorify athleticism, competition 
and the “success ideal.” 

A parent, Dr. Nutting pointed 
out, is rather helpless when his 
efforts to encourage: family liv- 
ing, family play and family work 
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Schools tend to tear 
down family life 


are nullified by even religious 
teachers who sacrifice the family 
ideal—which necessarily implies 
a certain amount of individual- 
ity and spontaneity—on the 
altar of regimentation, stand- 
ardized curricula and_ school- 
centered activities. Teachers and 
administrators, specially trained 
for their profession and often 
too conscious of superiority over 
parents in subject fields, stress 
by their words the ideal of 
Christian family living but re- 
ject it by their deeds. Most 
striking example, because it 
touches a point on which the 
family should be strong, is the 
splitting up of the family in the 
church and at the altar rail. 
This division, often originating 
in the school, is symbolic of 
what contemporary education 
does to the home. 


Speaking as a parent and edu- 
cator, Professor Nutting voiced 
the doubts of many observers 
today. What the school calls im- 
provement, all too often reme- 
dies only superficial defects in 
family living. Underneath it 
leaves both parents and youth 
unprepared for the very compli- 
cated business of successfully 
running a family in the midst of 
a world which stresses values 
disruptive of family life. 


otation HABY. 


Make their 
hearts sing 


JUST can’t escape them, 
those singing commercials 
on the radio. 


Do you often shout, “Turn off 
that radio, If I hear that ‘plug’ 
sung once more, I’ll scream”? 
Or have you noticed how catchy 
some of those sung announce- 
ments are? how the melody and 
the words stick in your memory? 


Whether it be an appeal to 
use this kind of soap or that kind 
of cereal, our ears are caught 
by the snappy tunes and the well- 
chosen words. We hear, we lis- 
ten, we are influenced and often 
we do buy. 

And children! How quickly 
they pick up a rhyme or a jingle! 
Your little ones, I'll bet, are 
humming and singing some of 
those radio commercials. Teach- 
ers in the lower grades know 
how toddlers’ eyes dance when 
the learning of a rhyme or a 
song is suggested. 

The other month, I stopped at 
a large Catholic bookstore. My 
quest was for books of songs and 
jingles for children which would 
have an attractive Catholic back- 
ground. How many did I find? 
You’re right: not a one. I was 
reommended to one of the 
largest music houses in the city. 
There I did find picture books 
with words and melodies for 
children, but none of them was 
particularly Christian. 


Leo Ortman, 0.5.B. 


Now, mind, I’m not looking for 
sober, preachy items. I’m think- 
ing of the readiness with which 
little ones take to melodies and 
rhymes. And what I wanted to 
find—and didn’t—was an attrac- 
tively presented book of little 
songs suited to young children, 
songs which would “plug” the 
beautiful, happy, attractive 
Christian life, 


What can we do until the de- 
mand of Fathers and Mothers 
for such books is satisfied? 


Singing is much too precious 
for little ones to miss. Your two 
year old is not quite able to sing 
himself, but he will very much 
enjoy hearing you sing. And you 
need be no Sinatra or Hildegarde 
to win his loving attention. That 
four year old, though, is getting 
to the place where he’ll like to 
sing along with Mother and Dad. 


One of the many happy mem- 
ories of my own young years is 
of the family singing together. . 
One of my sisters was at the 
piano. The rest of us sang. 
Mother sang with us, or she sat 
near, enjoying the music which 
her children were enjoying. 

Try singing one of your favor- 
ite hymns to the baby. He is 
sure to go for it. And when 


you have sung it, again and 
again, he’ll be crooning it. with 
you, humming it until he’s old 
enough to sing the words. 


The 
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whole family group can join in 
a hymn which all know. Your 
school-age children will be only 
too happy and proud to show 
what they’ve learned. 


An easy start could have been 
made with Christmas carols and 
hymns, since the season itself 
encourages singing. “The whole 
family is so sure to like it that 
they’ll want to keep it up during 
the other seasons of the church 
year: a Lenten hymn in its time, 
Easter hymn during the Paschal 
season, one in honor of the 
Blessed Mother during May and 
October, and one in honor of the 
Sacred Heart in June. 


There are so many good results 
from family singing. It creates 
a wonderful one-ness in the 


home. Somehow, music and sing. 
ing affect our emotions, makes 
us reverent or calm, joyful or 
sad. You must have noticed this 
effect on the radio and in the 
movies, 


And as for hymn singing, well, 
the hymns we sang in childhood 
are never forgotten. Hymns are 
sung prayers, and those prayers 
are indelibly marked in our mem- 
ory—to come to our advantage 
when needed. 


God, St. Augustine wrote, is so 
powerful that He can bring good 
out of evil. And if you Fathers 
and Mothers are teased by these 
lines into singing with your 
children, good will come even 
from the  roundly-condemned 
sung ads on the radio, 


On Equal Rights 


For years the feminists among us have been campaigning 
for “equal rights”—assuming that we have no rights—and 


plotting a new era for women. 


Families would decrease in 


size through the practice of birth control, divorce would be 
easy, jobs would offer attractive pay, babies would enter 
nursery schools where trained workers would take over the 
scientific care of the young. Women would not have to stay 
at home, because there would be nothing to stay home for. 
According to the Communist Party of America, whose “line” 
on this question I read in detail several years back, a woman 
who is a housewife and mother produces nothing. To pro- 


duce a baby is considered of no social value. 


To produce, 


in the Communist sense, a woman would be better off and of 
more value to society and herself if she neglected her own 
home in order to work in the home of another, if that was 
the best she could do, in order to collect wages. To a Christian 
mother this does not make sense, and there is no sense in 
it, but it is more than a trend. I never at any time read a 
document more insulting to women.—Margeret Budenz, The 


Sign, July 1946. 


For the Children 


The Holy Family Stays In Bethlehem 


To be read to 
the little tots 


1 owe day after Jesus was born 

Joseph said to Mary, “Mary, 
Baby Jesus is with us now. Shall 
we stay in Bethlehem? Or do 
you want to go back to Naza- 
reth? If you want to stay in 
Bethlehem, I shall look for a 
house. Like we, many people 
came to Bethlehem. Most of 
them will soon go back to their 
homes. So I am sure I could 
find a house.” 


Mary answered, “I think God 
wants us to stay here. Let us 
stay in Bethlehem. After a while 
we shall go to Nazareth to get 
our things.” 


“All right, Mary,” Joseph said. 
‘I will look for a house.” 
Joseph went to look for a 
house. He went to the poorer 
places of Bethlehem, but he could 
not find any house. The next 
day he went again and then he 
did find a house. It was a small 
_ It had a beautiful gar- 
en, 


Joseph went back to Mary. In 
the cave he found Mary with lit- 
tle Baby Jesus. Joseph was very 
happy. “Mary,” he said. “I found 
a house. It is little, but I am 
sure you will like it.” 

Mary said, “I am very glad, 
Joseph. You get the donkey 
ready. Wrap what is left of the 


Rev. Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M. 
Sister M. Dolores, Schorsch, OSB. 


bread, cheese, apples, and dates 
into a bundle. And don’t forget 
to put the knife in, too. Tie 
the bundle and the pitcher on the 
donkey. I shall wrap little Baby 
Jesus in baby clothes.” 


So Joseph got the bread, 
cheese, apples, and dates and 
wrapped them into a bundle. He 
put the knife in the bundle, too. 
He took the bundle and the 
pitcher and tied them on the 
donkey. But he first poured the 
water out of the pitcher. “Come,” 
he said to Mary. “The donkey is 
ready.” 

“I am coming,” answered 
Mary. “I have Baby Jesus wrap- 
ped in baby clothes. But I first 
want to bid good-bye to the ox. 
You come in and say ‘good-bye’ 
to him, too.” 


Joseph left the donkey stand- 
ing outside and went into the 
cave. With Baby Jesus in her 
arms Mary walked over to the 
ox. Joseph followed her. Mary 
patted the ox. She held Baby 
Jesus near the ox. Baby Jesus 
patted the ox and smiled at him. 
The ox’s face brightened up. He 
looked happy. He seemed to 
know that Baby Jesus was God. 


Then Mary looked around the 
cave. It was a poor place. “Jo- 
seph,” she said, “I feel sad in 
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leaving the cave. For here Baby 
Jesus was born. Baby Jesus is 
really God. He always is God. 
He was God before He became 
my baby. Now He is both God 
and my Baby and He always will 
be God. He was not ashamed to 
be born my baby in this cave.” 

“Yes,” said Joseph, “that is 
true. The angels came to the 
cave. They praised God that His 
Son was born a baby of you.” 

“And the shepherds,” added 
Mary, “visited this cave to look 
at Baby Jesus, our Savior. Jo- 
seph, let us thank God that He 
had the Savior be born in this 
cave and let us ask Him to bless 
this cave.” 

Mary and Joseph said a little 
prayer and then left the cave. 

Joseph helped Mary on the 
donkey. He tucked in Baby Jesus 
and Mary covered His face. The 
sun was shining and it was 
warm. Then Joseph led the don- 
key with Mary and Baby Jesus 
on it. Baby Jesus fell fast 
asleep. 

Through the streets of Beth- 
lehem the Holy Family, Mary, 
Joseph, and Jesus, went. The 
Holy Family passed many peo- 
ple. The people stopped to look 
at Mary and Joseph and the lit- 
tle Child. They thought that 
Mary and Joseph looked like very 
great people and that they looked 
like very good people. Mary was 
very beautiful. They wondered 
how the Child looked. But soon 
they saw that Mary and Joseph 
were poor. Most of them shook 
their heads and smiled at their 
poor clothes. 


Some of the people said, “God 
bless you.” 


Joseph answered, “God bless 
you.” 


Sometimes Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph passed by barking dogs. 
But when the dogs saw Mary and 
Joseph and Baby Jesus, they 
stopped barking and wagged 
their tails. 

Joseph said, “Look, Mary. The 
dogs seem to know that you are 
carrying their God Who made 
them and Who became your 
Baby.” 

Mary smiled. 

Sometimes the Holy Family 
passed by a little lamb. The 
little lamb would look at Baby 
Jesus in Mary’s arms and say, 
“Ba-aa, Ba-aa.” 

Mary, would say, “The little 
lamb knows Jesus, too. Maybe 
he came with the shepherds into 
the cave and there looked at 
Baby Jesus.” 


So the Holy Family went from 
one street to another. At last 
at the end of the town they came 
to their house. Joseph said, 
“Mary, there is the house. It is 
small. But you will find a nice 
garden behind it.” 

“Joseph,” said Mary, “I think 
the house is pretty.” 

When they came to the house, 
Joseph opened the gate and led 
the donkey in. Then he. took 
Baby Jesus from Mary and help- 
ed Mary get off the donkey. 
With Baby Jesus in his arms and 
Mary at his side, Joseph went 
into the house. 
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Mary looked around the house. 
She saw the benches, table, and 
ped. She said to Joseph, “Jo- 
seph, I think you have picked 
out a nice place. Give me Baby 
Jesus. I thing He must be hun- 
gry.” 

Baby Jesus was now awake. 
He was hungry. Mary gave Him 
to eat. Joseph could not help 
smiling at little Jesus. And 
little Jesus smiled back. 

Joseph went out to the don- 
key. He took the bundle and 
pitcher off the donkey. He 
brought them into the house and 
put the food and pitcher in their 
places. Then he took the don- 
key, tied him, and gave him 
something to eat. After doing 
this he looked at the garden. He 
thought, “I must bring, Mary 
out to look at the garden.” 


Joseph went into the house. 
He found Mary playing with 
Jesus. She lifted Jesus up and 
talked to Him and kissed Him. 
Baby Jesus smiled at His Moth- 
er. Joseph stood in the doorway 
and watched them for a while. 

“You make a pretty picture,” 
he said to Mary, “But, come 
let me show you the garden.” 


“I am coming,” said Mary. She 
got up, wrapped up Baby Jesus, 
and went with Joseph. Outside 
Joseph showed her the shade 
trees in the yard. Mary looked 
at the trees and said, “In the 
shade of these trees I can put 
Baby Jesus to sleep in the day- 
time, and He can play here when 
He is bigger.” 

They came to the garden. 


Mary stopped. “It is beautiful, 
Joseph,” said she. “Look. There 
There are rose bushes and lilae 
bushes and many other bushes. 
There in that corner is a fig 
tree. In the other are plum 
trees. On the side near the wall 
is an orange tree. And what is 
that tree over there?” 


“That is a cherry tree,” an- 
swered Joseph. “See at the end 
of the garden there are some 
grape vines. After we are set- 
tled I shall make an open sum- 
mer house. I shail train the 
vines to cover it. Then the ripe 
grapes will hang down from the 
roof. I think, Mary, we shall 
have many grapes in the fall. 
Shall we put some away for the 
winter and shall we make wine 
out of the rest?” 


“I think that is a very good 
idea,” said Mary. “But look, 
there are some strawberries near 
the walk.” 


“Yes. And there are raspber- 
ries near the wall,” added Jo- 
seph. 

Mary looked around and was 
happy. Little birds were flying 
about. Joseph plucked some ripe . 
figs and put them into Mary’s 
open hand. Mary held the figs 
toward the birds. The birds 
flew around her head and pecked 
at the figs. 


Mary was so happy. She 


looked at Baby Jesus and smiled 
at Him. Baby Jesus smiled back. 
Then Mary said, “Baby Jesus is 
tired. I must put Him to sleep,” 

“All right,” said Joseph. “Let 
But give 


us go into the house. 


me the Baby.” Mary let Joseph 
have Baby Jesus who was already 
asleep. 

In the house, Mary took Baby 
Jesus from Joseph and put Him 
to bed. Then she started to pre- 
pare supper. Joseph had already 
fixed the fire. He was now out- 
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side. He looked around to seg 
where he might put his work 
shop. 

“In two weeks,” he thought, 
“T shall take Mary and Jesus to 
Nazareth to get some of our 
things. Until then I shall fix 
up everything I can here.” 


A Prayer For Children 


O Jesus, friend of little children, Thou who, from Thy 
tenderest years didst manifestly grow in wisdom and grace, 
before God and men; Thou who, at the age of twelve years, 
sitting in the temple in the midst of the Doctors, didst listen 
to them with attention, didst ask questions of them in all hu- 
mility, and didst win their admiration by the prudence and 
wisdom of Thy words; Thou who didst receive the little children 
so gladly, blessing them and saying to Thine Apostles: “Suffer 
the little children to come unto Me, for of such is the kingdom 
is heaven,” inspire me, even as Thou didst inspire Saint Peter 
Canisius, the model and guide of the perfect catechist, with a 
deep respect and holy affection for little children, sincere zeal 
and devotion in teaching them the elements of Christian doc- 
trine, and a special aptitude for making them understand its 
mysteries and love its beauty. I ask it of Thee, my Jesus, 
through the intercession of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Amen. 

(An indulgence of 300 days once a day.) 


Stories For Children 


A boy was witness, and the lawyer said: “Did anyone tell 


you what to say in court?” 
“Yes, ein.” 


“TI thought so. Who was it?” 


“My father, sir.” 


“And what did he tell you?” 


“He said the lawyers would try to get me all tangled up, 
but if I stuck to the truth I would be all right.” 


“Stop reaching across the table, Junior. 


tongue?” 


“Yes, sir, but my arm is longer.” 


Haven’t you a 


AMERICA UNDER THREE FLAGS 10¢ 
HYMNS; WAY OF CROSS; COMMUNION PRAYERS 10c 


WHEN YOU PRAY SAY “OUR FATHER” 15¢ 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER... 10c 
LIFE OF OUR LADY (For Children) 10c 
CATECHISM OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 15¢ 
“| BELIEVE” 10c 
DIALOGUE ON EARLY, DAILY COMMUNION __._ 10¢ 
PARISH DEVOTIONS (Public and Private)...» 10c 
WHAT IS THE CORPORATIVE SYSTEM? .... 10c 
CHURCH AND STATE a 10¢ 
SPECIAL DEVOTION TO BLESSED MOTHER... 10c 
10c 
CATECHISM ON THE SCHOOL PROBLEM 10c 
INFALLIBILITY DEFENDED BY PROTESTANTS ___. 10¢ 
SANITY APPLIED TO EVOLUTION ...... 10¢ 
GOD’S KINGDOM THERE We 
RELIGION AND HUMAN NATURE 10c 
CHRIST AND HIS CHURCH _..... CS 
THIS MYSTERIOUS HUMAN NATURE _ 15¢ 


GOD, MAN AND REDEMPTION 


They re All Good Reading! 


Choose those that look interesting to you— 
you will enjoy every one. Or—and this is a 
BARGAIN—we will send you one copy each of 
the above pamphlets, postpaid, for only ONE 
DOLLAR! 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


$100 


One copy each of all six books for 
Order From 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, HUNTINGTON, IND. 


BARGAIN! 


Our National Enemy No. 1... 
By the Most Rev. J. F. Noll, D.D. 


Education without religion is our enemy! This 
book symphonizes the voices of hundreds of 
the public school’s warmest friends and blends 
them into a chorus of helpful constructive 
criticism. 


Religion In A Changing World __...... 
By the Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


In a world of doubt and confusion and change, 
the Church towers up before the groping eyes 
of searchers after divine truths as the one sym- 
bol of unchanging truth. 


Pathways To Happiness _................. 


By the Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


Every person in the world wants to become or 
remain happy! By it exhibition of a wide know- 
ledge of the world and human nature, combined 
with profound faith, this book has a universal 
appeal to all men and women everywhere. 


_Civilization’s Builder And Protector 


By the Most Rev. J. F. Noll, D.D. 


The contents of this book aim at proving that 
the Church is not only to be credited with the 
erection of the structure of that Christian civ- 
ilization which produced the culture of Europe 
and America, but also preserved the same. 


The Modern Social And Economic 


A Symposium. 


Here is a presentation of the Bishops’ crusade 
for Christian democracy. A reading of this 
book will help you to action to get behind this 
endeavor, a crusade for democracy in the true 
sense in which it was understood by the 
Founders of our Republic. 


Thunder From The Left _................ 
By the Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


This is the story of Marxianism in action! It 
presents in simple language the meaning of 
Communism and its bearing upon human life 
and welfare. Technical discussion is avoided. 
Over thirty illustrations are included. 


25¢ 


30¢ 


25¢ 


35¢ 


35¢ 
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